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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
U FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 


1847—48. 
COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Der, when Frotewor Newman will deliver an Introductory 


Jecture, at 2 o’cloc’ hy - : 

OF STUDENTS.—Several of the Professors, an¢ 

sasha OF of the Junior School, receive Students to reside 

with them, and in the Office of the College there is kept a paneer 
with the College who receive 

» Raguae r will afford information as re 


rticul 
SCHOLARSHIP of 451. per annum, tenable 
pyar in the Session 1847—48, by Exami- 
ted y y the Council, to the best Proficient in 
Students of the College. A Scholarship will be 
swarded, in January 1819, += Cinssien and Natural Philoso- 
ry, 1850, for Classics. 
rapectuss and fa may be obtained at the 


rther p 
Me RCTS W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
— ARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


August, 1847. 


x 
TALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATU IRE. 
—A LECTURE, on a4 Lan! of the Italian Universities, 
will be delivered on SATUR October 16, at 2 0 “clock precisely, 
ws Signor A. GALLENGA, "Eales of Mariotti’s * Italy, &c. &c., 
appointed the substitute for the Professor to conduct 
the SS aadics of the Italian Class during the temporary absence of 
oli. 
Caan ET RANCIS W, NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
October, 1547. 


ECTURES to SCHOOLMASTERS.— 
COURSES of EVENING LECTURES, at a reduced fee, 
under the “ Patriot” Endowment, for Ma: sters of U nendowed 
Schools and Ushers, will be delivered - WEDNESDAYS and 
PRIDAYS, from Seven to Nine, as follow 
LATIN—On Fridays, from 15th October to “th February. 
MBER ATIC ag ay from 20th we +4 to 2nd Feb. 
GREEK—Wednesday: n February 9 L 
sare RAL PHIL OSOrit} Y— —Fridays, from} Nth} F eb. to2nd June. 
Fee :—for all the Classes, 11. 108, ; for a Single Class, il. 
Attendance on these Lectures and the Examinations, during two 
years, will give a title to Certificates of ———— y> “om by 
the University of London of Candidates for n Art 
The BIRKBECK COURSE of PR RACTIC 1 CHEMISTRY 
may be attended in the months of May and J une, from 7 to 9 p.w. 
2. 
> F. W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council, 
Valente oe London, 











KINGS 1d COLLEGE, LONDON.—EXPERI- 
AL and ANALYTICAL CUBMISeRT, — The 
L ABORATORY guAes, under the direction of Dr. MILLER 
and Mr. JOHN E. BOWMAN, will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 4th. Hours an 10 till 4 daily. 
Gentlemen desirous of acquiring practical familiarity with the 
operations of Analysis, or of prosecuting Chemical Researches 
connected with the applications of the vor to the Arts, to Medi- 
— and to a. can enter to this Class for any period, 
fram one month to nine, as may suit their convenience. 
he Daniell E ereny eg value 20U., tenable for _ years, will be 
awarded next Easter to the Author of the best Seri hes 
performed in the Laboratory during the preceding t wore 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Secre- 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
BUOBATIVE -ART SOCIET 5. Ges 


Mer tober and 27.—A Pa 
DISTINCTIONS = PURPOSES ReLrivELy ‘oust 
DERED, will be read by Mr. — HN DWYER, V.P.—Visi 
admitted, with tickets obtained fro 
E. ". LAUGHER, Hon, Sec 
- 17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 

A 2nd edition, enlarged, of the Aisteaste of oe 
read in 1845 and 1846, is ready, price Eightee 
—- .from Simpkin & Marshall, or freee ¥. 


N ARYLEBONE 

TIFIC 

PORTMAN-SQUA 
Commencement of the Season for ong ma and Concerts, 

A VOCAL CONCERT will take place in the Theatre of the In- 





teenpen and m 
Calder,’ 199, Outer. 


LITERARY and SCIEN- 
INSTITUTION, 17, EDWARDS-STREET, 





direction of Mr. HOWE, of Westminster Abbey. 
Non-Subscribers’ Tickets 18, each ; and Programmes may be had 
at the Library. 


The subscription to this Institution is Two Guineas per annum, 
payable yearly or half-yearly in advance. In addition to the use 
of the Reading uns, uae are extensively supplied with all the 
leading Mewenepers and Periodicals, and a Library coneainins 
nearly 6000 volumes of books in the various branches of Englis! 
and Foreign Literature, members are entitled to free admission to 
the Lectures and Concerts, which take place on Monday evenings 
during the season, with the privilege of introducing a lady, and also 
to the classes, under the superintendence of able Professors for the 
study of French,German, Music, Elocution,and Drawing.—Further 
pees, anda Syllabus of the Lectures, may be obtained at the 

ibrary. 

The Discussion Class resumes its meetings on Tuesday, the 12th 
instant, when the question, “Should the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews be abolished 7” will be opened. The chair will be taken at 8 


o'clock. 
Theatre may be engaged for Public Meetings, Lec- 





(aVIL EN ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and MACHINERY.—The SESSION J this Department 
will COMMENCE on WaDEe SDAY, 13th of October. It con- 


TICS r De Morga: 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY Profesor i Potter, A.M. 
CHEMIST RY—Professor @ 
E — Profesor creo 


ERIN arman | 
ECHANICAL ra of TNGINERRING— Professor 
Eaton Hodgkinso: 
MACHINERY— Professo r Bennet 
ARKCHI su, SLBA, RE i CONSTRUCTION 
GROLOGY— Pro’ r Ramsay, F.G. a 
DRAWING—Teacher, Mr. G. B. M 
uses al oot further cee may be obtained at the 

Office of the Coll 


FRANCL Ww. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. —— Secretary. 

University College, London. 
October, 1847. 


ECTURES on MACHINERY. — Professor 
NNET WOODCROFT will COMMENCE his COURSE 

of LECT RES, on Machinery, = THURSDAY, October 14, at 
half-past Four, by an Introductory Lecture on the History of ‘In- 
baad for Poave from fal pat _ anate on Tuesdays 


aud SP 
ew AN A, be Vooutty of “Arts and Laws. 
Tne AS, C. NATRINS ON, Secretary to the Council. 
ollege, 
October 7, 1847 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Gentlemen desirous 
of re in Chemical Research, as well as Students in 
Practical Chemistry, may have the use of ratories, provided 
vith suitable fittings and Apparatus, and bad assistance when re- 
quired of the Professor, on the wee term: 
Por the Session, 262. 5a. r Six Mouths, 181, 188, 
Three Rae, 104. 108, ? One Month, 4i. 4a, 
CHAS. ¢. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University ¢ Geller. . London, 


Professor Donald- 





easels Su 








saan COLLEGE, I LONDON.—CHINESE 
— Pro r FEARON will resume his 

os inst ior PNeT Re orion int the CHINESE LANGUAGE on 
AY, Octo eet 2 o’clock, and on each suc- 
Saturday during the Term. The 

Lectures 25 the Consipastion 


ai 
ill lustrated by Diagrams and a e col- 

fooler of ‘Books in the Library of the College, Hours of eae 
from half-past 2 till 5 o'clock. — Fu formation may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of King’s College, London. 
ber 1847. R. W. JELF, D.D. 


pracricar GEOLOGY and ay ING.— 

KING'S ay JORDoE. — Duri: rings ensuing 
of about TEN LE CrURES on the 
PAAR Th APPLICATIONS of GROLOGICAL SCIENCE 
will be delivered by Professor ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. Fee for 
Se Core he first Lian will be delivered on WED- 


Fae cee 1b, b 
k he us may be obtained by application to the Secretary of 


+ 











The 
tures. Concerts, &e. By order, 
‘J. THOMAS, Secretary. 
SOCIETY 


for the DISTRIBUTION of 
RELIGIOUS PRINTS amongst the MIDDLE CLASSES, 
the POOR, and CHARITY SCHOOLS, on the principle of the 


Parker Societ: ty. 
Under the Patronage of the 
Right Rev. the LORD ee ~ XFORD and NORWICH, 


and the 
NOBILITY, CLERGY, and GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Pr ospectuses may be obtained free, upon — at 
the L..) 137, Recent-street, Lonpon, or the undermentioned 


i Kin; ! Maidstone, J. V. Halloson. 
Beverley, 4 5 Johnson. Northampton, T. Walesby. 
Bristol, J. Norwich, J. Fletcher. 
or, W. a N ewcastle-on-Tyne, W. Kaye. 
Chichester, T, J. Bennett. Organ, T. 8. Richards, 
oa eon, oS. Newton. Ottery, St. Ma “Tito Cc. D. . Magne. 
rupee. R. Lidstoy 


be é ” Prichard. 0. Seriven. 
} ey H. Ward. Royston, J. Nien 
Salisbury, Brodie * Co, 


ndrews, 
Exeter, it. J. ware. Skipton-in-Craven, J. Tasker. 
v.C bers. z Gandiord & Howell. 








Shrewsbu 
| T mrmctenag ci vy 
orqui se ~ on. 
fork, JM ay 
Leamington, W. Reeve. W i n Reckt 
Manchester, R. Lynch. We 4") - = 


























Sales op Auction. 


YHE Valuable and well-known Collection of 
PAINTINGS, culate Ak Old Masters ; also the nae gr wl 
DRAWLNGS and ENGRAV Po formerly’ the_ pro) 
late PRUSSIAN MINISTER TE and POS’ 
gene L, VON NAGLER, wit = SOLD by AUCTION in 
BERLIN, on the 18th of OCTOBER and following days, by order 
of the present Proprietor.—On view in Berlin several days pre- 
viously to the Sale.—For Catalogues apply to Mesers. Ackermann 
& Co. 96, Strand. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-strect, on MONDAY, lith, BOOKS, including 
Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols —Enderbie’s Wales—Brand’s New 
Castles, 2 vols.—Sir Wm. Jones’s Works, 9 vols.—Astle on Writing 
Fa bly Memoirs, 2 vols.—Evelyn’s Sylva, 2 vols.—Fuller's 
Worthies, 2 vols,—Loddige’s Botani Cabinet, 16 — — 
let’s Chronicles, 12 Vola Ancient Universal Histo: 
onboddo on Lan, vols.— Robinson's Mechanical F Philoso- 
phy, 4 vols. — Bacon's 34, 12 vols.—Locke’s Works, 9 vols., &c. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGY, &. 


ME.. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
Fleet-street, 2, THURSDAY, l4th, and 5 following 
eve (Sunday excepted), incl Talmud Babyionicum a 
20 vols.—Chrysostomi —Hieronymi 12 
Eusebi jus, Socrates, &e. Historise Ecclesiasticee, * area 
Rougner Mischa,6 vols.— Lutheri ra, 4 we Re 
vols.—Originis Opera, 2 vols.—Van-Espen, Jus Toclestact cum 
hace 5 vols.—Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, $ vols. — puny 
and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Arist Opera. vols. 
—Plato’ and Fletcher's Works, 14 


nis ra, 12 ¥ ola.—Beaumon: 
a a Ne umerous editions of Hebrew 
cous 











vols.—Ben Jonson's Works, 9 





lege, Lond 
September 1347. R. W. JELF, D.D, 


ther ics, 
ne ar Biblee—Liturgicnl Works, Classics, an 


ill tak 
stitution on MONDAY EVENING, the. Tath instant, under the | 





{®- L. A. LEWIS is preparing for SALE an 
extensive Collection of pean. in quires and boards ; 
valuable Stereotype Plates, W oodcuts, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS is preparing for SALE the 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY of the late JOHN 
Cc. HUTTNER, Esq. (40 years in the Foreign Office). 


MINERALS AND MISCELLANIES. 
Messrs. J. C.& 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 
October 12, at 12 o'clock, 


SMALL select CABINET of MINERALS, 
and a few Chensteds,, the property of a Gentleman de- 
ceased. Also a curious C of Eminent 
Persons and Eccentric Characters ; Coins, Modate and Antiqui- 
ties; Boo! rints, Pictures, and a variety of Miscellaneous 
Articles.—On view the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


Extensive Collection of ENGRAVINGS; 80 Framed PRINTS ; 
numerous valuable BOOKS of PRINTS; PAINTINGS; the 
MARLI HORSES in BRONZE; ANTIQUE CABINETS; 
CURIOSITIES, and MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS. 

PUTTICK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Koom, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, October 14, and follow- 
ing day, at 1 o’clock most punctually, 


THE. COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN Prints, Portraits, Richings, Bible Prints, Original 

Drawings, &c.; numerous fine Books of Prints, Architectural and 
Illustrated Works; a fine copy of the Coronation of George IV., 
with beautiful plates ; Montfaugon’ 8 Antiquities ; Visconti Museo 
Pio Clementino, e Museo Chiaramonti ; ; various Books of Scenery 
and Picturesque Illustration; a volume containing 550 Carica- 
tures, many very scarce, &c, ; together with the Paintings, Carv- 
ings, Bronzes, and Miscellaneous Articles of curiosity and taste. 

May be viewed the day before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 

















SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


SOUTHGATE Le BARRETT, Auctioneers of Libraries and Lite- 
rary Pro will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, 
Fleet street, +4 MON DAY, October 11, and following day, at 1, 


COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and 
DRAWINGS, a great portion of which are from the Port- 
folios of an eminent Col r. comprising ie Proofs and Fine 
Impressions of the best Works of Ante oni, Bartolozzi, Cooke, 
Cousins, Haydon, —_ Lan vawrence, Lewis, Martin, 
baw hael, Kubens. Stotha: —“Yy Strange, Wilkie, W oollett, 
other --— Engl lish and Forei ang BE ANCIENT 
and Mi MODERN yom kn as + -y a 


din, nae Ince, » 2 Capelain, Meise” 
Stothard, ke. &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


8OU FHGATS & BARRETT, Auctions of Libraries and Lite- 
rary Property, % A ana by vet \ their Roo 22, 
Fleet-street, on d six following 
days See Sh excel oy — 1 ‘ey a0 —, of ‘the Assignee of Mr. 
Cc. J. Ham o Denkre upt, and removed from High-street, 








Islington, 


A COLLECTION of BOOKS (chiefly Old), 
amongst which one. Ix Foto, Gowers’s Confessio Amantia, 
black letter, morocco, 1 554—Marbecke's Concordance, a 
ger’s Biographical History of papees. 3 vols. large paper—Zoirn: 
cabii Grace, 2 vols. russia, 1797—Bleu's ‘Atlas of 4 the World, hi 
vols. 1662—Batty’s Vi r* of the 2 Principal Cities of Europe, proofs 
on India paper, with etchings—Lord Northwick’s Coins—Commu- 
nion Sesion, Pickering, , 1844—J ustin Ry by Thirlby, large 
pa er, 1722— Robinson's ‘Commentary ot m the New Testamen’ 
ols. original unpublished MS.—Natalis Alexandri Historia Becle- 
siastica, 8 vols. 1714— Magdeburgensis Centuriatores, 13 vols. in 8, 
Editio Optima—Lombardi Sententi, russia, 1489—Clementis Alex- 
andrini Opera a Sylburgil, 1616—Curious ’roclamations | during 
the Irish Rebellion, 1798, with the Aut 0! 
Rebel, sue Roche—Hooker's Works, large paper, 1676—Philonis 
Judai Opers, editio princeps, 1552—Nazianzeni Opera, 1612—An- 
cient and Modern Universal History, 7 vols. 1736—Oudini Com- 
ment. de Scriptoribus Ecclesia, 3 vols. 1722—Cradock’s Works, 3 
vols.—Zieglori Terre Sancta, fine copy, 1536—MSS8. Old Bibles, 
Commentaries, Trials, Tracts on Popery, ke. &c.—Quanro : Early 
black letter Bibles -Wilson’s History of the Mountains, 3 vols. 
1807—Wesley’s Notes on the ou one ew Testament, 4 vols. 1765— 
Heinecei Opera, 15 vols. in 11, —Duperon Secretum ae 
2 vols. russia, 1801—Hollis’s Memoirs, 2 vols. large pa 
Shannon's Treatise on Brewing, 805—Audifredi, 8 fo ay Cate 
logus Edit. Kom, Swe. XV., 2 — Aan Burckhardt’s Travelsin Nubia 
Pennington’s Works, 2 vols. fine copy—King on Jonas—Mer- 
becke’s Book of Common Prayer, Noted. Pickering — pay mmm 
Apologia Indictionis Conc, Tr 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, by Brent— LF collection Ms. 
Sermons, consisting of I izh Church, Evangelical, &c., including a 
large collection in the handwriting ‘of the Rev. J. . Bentham, I is. 
torian of Ely Cathedral--Kepton on 
lates, russia extra, 1803—Calvin's Commentaries on Genesis and 
oshua, 2 vols.in 1, black letter—Finden’s Tableaux, morocco— 
Earl Commentaries, Latin and English — History — Poetry— 
Works on the Holy Land— Hebrew Works, &, &c.——Octavo: 
Milton’s Works, by Todd, 7 vele— King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of Boethius, Pickering—Large Collection of Catalogues, some 
with prices and names, many rare—Lingard’s Antiquities fh the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, 2 vols. original edition—Steven's Dev 
Comments, 10 vols. —Guest’s English Rhythms, 2 vols. *Bibliander’ s 
Godly C. onsultation, black letter, 1542— i a by Leland, Comber, 
Luther, Melancthon, Whitaker, Calvin, &. & Together with 
An Extensive Assemblage of Tracte 
On Mathematics, Politics, History, Blograph mq vorenes and Tra- 
vels, Topography, Facetiw, Poetry, D Jesuitism, 
Controversial on Mystical Theology, Haptisin, Kare Sermons, &c. 
and ( ith the City of London. 
be ae nel x. Cambridgeshire, kent, Somersetshire, Suffolk, 
— and d, many pu urchased from the late Mr. Upcott's 
col on. 
Large quantity of Muse, by Ly oy Purcell, Haydn, Mozart, 
oscheles, &c. &¢. 

Gentlemen desirous a obtaining Catalogues will have them 


- ry ieee Cy application ‘by post or otherwise) at the Offices, 
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\HORAL SERVICE.—An Organist and Choir- 


+ Master, well versed in Cohetenl Music, purposes forming 
some small Classes (limited o 9x) for the practice of Verse 
Anthems, Services, &. Terms for welve Lessons of one hour and 
a half, One Guinea, in advance.— Address, Cantor, Post Office, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


Gov ERNESS.— A Lady, 39 years of age, of 
much experience in tuition, eat been a Governess for 19 
of which 12 were Loge - one f ye Ly desirous of a RE- 

AGEMENT as above ‘s family. 

She teaches English, French, H story, Geosra Geography, Music, Flower 

Painting, Penci Drawing, W J. ao Tithmetic, ‘&e., and has no 

—-_ tothe country.—Address, post paid, to A. 'B, 20, York- 

lace, Queen’s Elm, Chelsea. 


ONN, on the Rhine. E DUC ATION 
Miss BEHRENS, fo eer to Madame Thermann, RE- 
CEIVES into her Establishment a limited number of English 
YOUNG LADIES, as BOARD: ERS: all the necessary branchesof 
are dto, and a great facility siven for 
acquiring the German “and French languages. Miss Behrens 
having resided several y: in England, is also enabled to offer all 
the comforts rts and,conveniences ofan English home. For reference 
apply to the Rev. the SS Chaplain ; for prospectuses, with full 
reloaiars, appl; r. Pritchard, Stationer, +f Sherrard- -street, 
yolden-square. Mbirect prepaid to Miss Behrens, Bonn, sur Rhin, 

La Prusse, vid Ostend 


".0 SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and Others. 
ye. - Advertiser being desirous of relinquishing a mono- 
tonous trade, is anxious to engage himself as ASSISTANT to a 
Scientific Gentleman, or abner occupation where his talents would 
be of proctionl Ley an with Che- 
mistry and Natural hilesechey. can make himself useful at the 
Lathe and in the general construction of Experimental Apparatus. 
ppemetery reference can given. ess T. B., Westerton’s 
Library, 15, Park Side, Knightsbridge. | i 
yo AUTHORS. — Messrs. REEVE, BRoTuers, 
respectfully inform their scientific friends, that, having 
fitted up a more commodious Printing Office, they have much in- 
creased their facilities of execution ; employing, n the letterpress 
department, the new Elzevir founts of type, and in Lithography, 
ide the usual varieties of Chalk Drawing, the mode of Line- 
Engraving adopted in Germany for Dissections of Objects, Maps, 
Plans, Writing, &c., little inferior to steel. 

“ Messrs. Reeve have certainly got their establishment, as folks 
say,‘ up to the mark’ oe the publication of works of this class; for 
we are informed that from the same factory are produced’ the 
labours of the Artist, py _ Printer, Engraver, Lithographer, 
andall the r ney book.”—Literary 
Gazette, in review of Badham’ s *Esculent Funguses.” 

Publishing Warehouse, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Printing Office, 5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 

QOLELY APPOINTED PHOTOGRAPHIST 
to Her MAJESTY and Bis Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 
Special A pointment,— KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INI IAT URES S are taken is hin at his Establishment, No. 234, 
Regent-street, next door to Messrs, Dickens, Smith & Co., and im- 
mediately opposite to M. Verrey’s. Licensed by the Patentee. 

“ Mr. Kilburn appears to be the only person who has entered into 
the rocess with spirit and intelligence.” —Atheneum, March, 1847. 
e will back Mr. Kilburn’s copies for the essential requisites 
ofa portrait against jihe costliest specimens of the art. 


_Morning Herald, 1847, 
NCIENT COINS and MEDALS—RE- 

MOVAL.—P. WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient Coins and 
Medals, has REMOVED from ‘the Strand to No. 36, Great 
Russe.e-stReet, BLoomssury, opposite the west wing of the Bri- 
tish Museum. A Catalogue of Coins, &c., on sale, sent on receipt of 
two stamps. He has just purchased some Silver Coins (Denarii) of 
he following Emperors :— Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Commodus Severus, Caracalla, Geta, Alexander, Gordian IIL. 
Decius, the Phillips Sen. and Jun., and the Empresses Faustina 
Sen. and Jun., Crispina, Lucilla Julia Domna, in excellent pre- 
servation, which are on sale at 2s.each. Guaranteed Pennies of 
William the Conqueror, 2s. each. Assignats, or paper money of the 
French Revolution, 1s. each. Specimens of —oO Egyptian 
Cloth, the * Fine Linen” of Scripture, 1s. each. A fine Gold Coin 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (vide Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
*Siege of Grenada’) on sale. Cabinets, &c. 


BAZAAR for the sale of Useful and Orna- 
mental NEEDLEWORK, and mreedlsaenns Articles of 
every description, under the immediate paren oe 
ight Hon. the LADY MAYOR 
rie; Mrs, Charles zearnon 5 Right ue ihe Lord Mayor; 
ke t win es Mo! , MP.; oa fon. C, Tennyson 
i ti ; Charles aan Esq, ME ; Edward Antrobas, 
8. ; Benjamin Hawes jun. oa, A Henry Kemble, — 
George Clayton; R vy. A. C. Onslow, M. as Rev. WT Wate son, 
M.A. ; Rey. Thomas ipinney ; Rev. J. MA; Rev. F. 
Statham, M.A.; Rev, Samuel Green ; Rev. Tobart Caunter, B. De: 
W. T. ie. A M.D. ; Rey. George Rogers : Apsley Pellatt, ae 3 
34. 


Ww. Esq.; Ambrose pon, 
W.H: Watson, Esa; Albert Sm: 


ith, 
Bananite! Ladies’ Committee, will 






































‘ossett, Eoa.; 


‘and conducted by 
be had on TUESDAY rand 
EDNESDAY, ee — a} 13th, in the new Lecture al 


(recently erected a 4002) of the WALWORTH 
RARY and SCLENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Lorimore-road, 
Carter-street, Walworth, adjoining the Royal Surrey Zoological 
Gardens; the proceeds of which will be appropriated towards the 
erection of the new Institutional House. 
D. Admission, 1s. ; children, 
f price ; family tickets (to admit six), 4% 

An excellent Band, under the direction of Mr. Charles Youens, 

will be in attendance; and amongst other Scientific Novelties, 

els of Remington's Aérial Bridge, Patent Tidal Wheel, and 
Brett & Little's Electric Telegraph. 

The Walworth Institution, established in 1845, in the centre of a 

pepalous neighbourhood, and offering all the advantages of similar 

societies, at the low charge of 10s. per annum, ety the Com- 
mittee trust, peculiar claims upon the e support o! the ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and to them ‘a appeal for 
aid upon the present occasion. 

Conenamans a of articles for sale at the Bazaar, and pecuniary 
aid, will be fully acknowledged at the temporary premises, 
21, ‘Manor-place, Wa worth, Ln any Member of the i. 
and by the Rev. J. W. Watson, M.A., Hon. Secretary to Bazaar 
Committee, 3, Langton- Ma “Vassall- road, North Brixton. 

he Hall may be engaged for Concerts, Lectures, Meetings, &c. 
(capable of accommodating 700 persons) on moderate | terms. 


| STESABY REPUTATION. — Confidential 
ce.—A Reviewer and Classical Scholar of consider- 
able aa ~ whose acknowledged productions in various de- 
ieee a of literature have elicited from *‘ The Athenzeum,’ ‘ The 
uarterlies, and other periodicals, testimonials, which = 

furs qeareeriee e evidence of his high standing and compete 
he task, engages to enhance or to CREATE THE FAME. of 
aimdent empirante is in any branch of the Belles Lettres. Poems, 
a, Essays, Lectures, Prefaces, Leaders, Sermons, of any length, 
Composit oA oe by correspondence. orks pre- 
pared for the press. yionussripes eriticall ly corrected. Inviolable 
gecrecy. By post, X. ¥. Z., Mr. Phelp, Boot-maker, 3, Haymarket, 








"PDOYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 





2, Moor- 
ate-street.—The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit 

and Bills, at three or thirty days’ sight, on their Branches at Syd- 
ney. Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston ; and are also 
joy rp money on deposit for fixed periods, ata rate of interest 
agreed on, varying according to the term for which it is 
AN By order of the Board, 
P. H. WRAY, Manager. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction + ‘miei 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be mad 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 


“TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Acents to the Rovau Acapemy, No, 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on apulicasien | - their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu. Rue Croix 
Petits Champs (established upwards of ity 7. Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


NOets. BRITISH REVIEW, No. 15.—The 
day for receivin; ADVERTISEME NTS will be 
FRIDAY the 15th ma, and BILLS, SATU RDAY the 16th. 
_33, , Paternoster-row 











HE PUBLISHING SEASON.—The present 
is the best time for commenaing s fabres Subscription. The 
Subscribers to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are entitled to the 
Perusal of the best aa on we in every Department of 
Literature, at 7a per quarter, or 2ls. per annum. “Famil ly and 
Country Subscription, two to ten guineas per annum. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


THE NOBILITY and GEN YTRY throughout 

Kingdom are SUPPLIED WITH ALL THE “NE Ww 
PUBLICATIONS FOR PERUSAL from the Buitisn anp Fo- 
REIGN Liprary, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Supplies are 
forwarded in Boxes, which, with the Catalogues, are furnished 
without charge. ‘Two or more families may unite in one subscrip- 
tion, which may commence at any period of the year. Terms and 
regulations on application to Messrs, Saunders & Otley, Publishers, 
Conduit-street. 








Every Book Collector and Librarian should ha ave 
WILLIs's 


Y 7 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 

pages roy yal Svo, in a printed cover, price only Threepence 
a o. v is just published, and to be continued regularly 
on the 25th of every mont . containing a Register of all New Works 
published in England and on the Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 


Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above forwarded post-free, on day of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Colonies, upon the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publisher. 

George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent- garden, London. | 





Just eer Gratis and Postage Free on application, 
ART I. of a CATALOGUE of the extensive 
Stock of OLD and NEW BOOKS, English and Foreign, 
in every department of Literature, on Sale, at unprecedented low 
prices (for ready mansyi, 
By JOHN GRAY BELL, 
OOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
Hornton-street, Kensington, London. 

Part LI. will be published’ shortly, and will be forwarded to 
parties apply ing for the same, or may be had gratis at the place of 
publicati 

Omnibuses to and from the City pass Hornton-street every five 


minutes. 
ted to forward their Cata- 


ah 1 Roolksell 





8 are req’ 
logues. 


URIA ROMANA.—W. Kiaver-KLarrowskI, 
Author of the German Manual for Self-tuition, &c., formerly 
Professor of German to the Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastica in 
Rome, has the honour to inform the gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession and the public in . general th that paing the appointed Inter. 

7 if) Se SAGRA R ROMANA, as also to the VI CAs 

IAT ERALE, he undertakes the translation and verify- 
ing of — Toon Documents intended to be used i in the Roman 
Courts of Law.—London, 20, South Molton-street. 

“Oratoris in Linguis n Germanica, quam Gallica et Angli- 
cana, nec non Italica peritia atque usu nobis _compertus; est, pub- 
licis et laudatis testimoniis : idcirco illum in 8. Rote Interpretem 
eligimus, et declaramus e. —— snterpretasionibus omnem adhi- 
beri fidem volumus et mandamus.—Datum Rome ex Adibus 
nostris hac die 21 Martii, 1 millesimi octingentesimi decimi septimi. 
—F. Cesarei de Leonibus, 8. Rote Decanus. Loco + Sigilli. Regis- 
trat. in Officiis 8. Rote die 20 Aprilis. 

n Dei Nomine Amen.” 

“ Frpem facio per proesentes Ego Notarius publicus infrascriptus 

ualis sup copia dat cum Registro existente in Officiis 

Rote, cujus ori inal Reasrinbean asservatum penes I\lustris- 
simum et Reverend ssimum Decanum dicti S. Tribunalis, et colla- 
tione facta concordare inyeni salva,etc. In fidem Rome hac die 
vigesima sesta Martii anni millesimi octingentesimi decimi octavi, 
Inditione Romana VI. Pontificatus Ssmi D. N. Pii VIL. anno 
decimo nono. Loco + Sigilli. Ita est Camillus Serpetti 8. Rotwz 
Notarius Preeses et Admr.” 

“ L’Ampasciata d’Austria presso la S. Sede certifica qualmente 
il restroscritto Signor Camillo Serpetti ¢ Pubblico Notaro in questa 
ero e come tale merita, e si deve voriy iena fede ai suoi scritti 

in giudizio che fuori; In fede di che,” ecc. 11 Consigliere 
dAmbasciata G, PF. de Genotte, {L.8.) Roma ece. 

“IL chiarissimo somere Luigi Georgio Guglielmo Klauer-Klat- 
towski, tedesco, l’rofesso’ i lingue, ¢ stato nominato Interprete 
+4 lingue inglese Gebeos sca e francese del Tribunale della Sagra 

5. 


Diario di Roma, } 
. Rota R., Sig. Dott. L. G 








0, 28 
“1, Interprete al Tribunaie della § Ll 
Gugl. Klauer-Klattowski, Professore di lingue, é stato nominato 
ee del Tribunale del Vicariato di Roma.”—Diario di Roma, 
0, 46. 





DUBLIN DISSECTOR, 
Sth on. ! ay ee with 160 E wine s on Wood, 
ols. foolscap 8vo, 15s. cloth lettered. 
HE DUBLIN DISSECTOR ; 
Ry Anatomy: comprising a concise descri ition of the 
Bones, Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, an iscera ; also, the Relative 
Anatomy of the different Regions of t the Human Body. For the 


ee ene ae Di 
OVP.RCSL. MRA be 


or, System of 


iy Re T HARRISON, MD. 
Ine Hodges & Suithe London; Simpkin, M 


EVEEre OF THE WEEK—G 


SUSPENSION ork AILW 
AND LONDON 


> Waterti ord and Limerick — 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS.— po mse oa 
ford—Airdrie and Timneeick Teese guidland Great} G 





Locomotives. 
RAILWAY LITERATURE.— 


—Foreign ditto—Money 
cellanea. 


all the Stations on each Line. 


LONDON to 


LONDON to 


DAY’S 


arket—Gossip of the 


Price Sixpence, free by Post, 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, October 2, contains ll 


GREAT 


TIES; FINANCIAL POLO TION OF cava 
I 





venny and Here. 
reat Westen) 
Eastern—Meeting of 


MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Stephenson’s Long: Boile 


—Railways in India, 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. —Midland Great W. 
and Engineer's Reports and Statement of Accrine-Uter d 

The Bank of England—What are the Prospective 
ways ?—The Liverpool Brokers—The Ra: Railway Ch 
System— Defunct Schemes— eyes ty _ Glasgow 
Central—Emigration promoted by Rai 

Progress of Works-— Accidents—Law ,- t 
eae between the South-Eastern and lle 
— a by ge eee Indian Traffice— ron Trade— 

eetings—Tenders for Loans—Cont 

Deposits returned— Corres ondents—" racte Dividends Cal 


Western (I,) 

Its of 
Sas 
Locomotive 
Costly Chay 


Traffic Table—Share Lists 
Week—Mis. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


AILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
—The following TRAVELLING CHARTS may be had at 


BRIGHTON, 


containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 


LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price ‘Md, 


RICHMOND, 


containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map aud 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 64, 
LONDON to FOLKSTONE and DOVER, 
containing a Map and 98 Engravings, price 1s. 


Preparing—LONDON to BIRMINGHAM, 


(Nearly ready.) 


Also, in 8vo, price singly wd and 2d. ae: rg in one volume, with 
rice 
FELL x SU TMM WERLYS 
PLEASURE 
On the METROPOLITAN LINES, 


Published at the! Rattway CHRonicie Orric bom, by J.F 
weibduicwaia 


EXCURSIONS 





Aqucultarel meeting at Drayton 
anor 


a 
Agricultural meeting, 
Amateur Gardener—b 
8, returning swarms 
. queen, abstraction of 
Botany, ~ eee 


Galante,’ horticultural 
Calendar, agricultural 
Chiswick Exhibition — florists’ 
flowers, by Mr. Edward Beek, 
Isleworth 
Clay, burning, Mr. J.J. Mechi on 
Clerodendrons, treatment of 
Cornwall Horticultural Society 
Crop, fallow 
Dendrobium Kublii 
Devonshire, climate of, by Mr. 
J. B. Lawes, Rothamstead 
Edgworthia chry: = 
Entom logical Sor 
Ergot, by Mr. J. Curtis, Hayes, 
near Uxbridge 
Fallow cro’ 
Farming, Mr. Woodward's sys- 
tem of 
Farming, Mr. Mechi’s ditto 
Farming. Mr. Huxtebie’s ditto 
Fences, hawth 
Food, Dr. Playfair on 
Glazin 
Goose, “ap 
Grapes, 
Haibookeo of Field Botany 
Hawthorn hedges 
Hedew, ewthere. by_Mr. J. 
Abraham, gardener, Chariton 
Park, near Cheltenham \ 


Ti gi of 


Hop, Hay and Seed Market 
densed 


ORDER of an 





tisements, 5, Upper 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, October 2, contains Articles on 


CHRONICLE, 


Herbs, when to cut 
Labourer, agricultural 
Landscape gardeni 
tape ie, Dr. W. Hamilton 


Manure, 
Mulberry 
Fee, Harr 
Note Book, extracts from, by 
Mr. David Cameron 
Paint, anti-corrosion 
aris exhibition 
Pig-sties 
Planting (with rete 
ystems. large produce of, by 
Mr. J. Imms, Bowater Nur 
serve Woolwich, and Mr. H.B, 


vitality of fr Mr. 


Poultry, , ornamental 
Prening forest trees, Gavin Cree 


salt as manw 

| So owing. thin, f by Mr. R. Baker, 
ritt. 

a 8 nd 


Temperatur 
T histles, to destroy 


Fee toes 
‘Tomatoes, to pickle | 
Trees, forest, Gavin Cree on 


prunin 

Tulip bed, , exrangament of 
Vines, ex iu 

| Vine borders, ¢ to heat (with Er- 

| Weer Reece and cost, by Mr.8 

Collier, Witney, &c. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
ets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con 
account of all the transactions of the week, 

Newsvender—_OPPICE for Adver 
ellington-street, Covent-garden Londom 
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TELLUM BOOKS from the late DUKE 

| pABRANTES’ COLLECTION.—To be disposed of, at the 

D (half the value, as stated below) that were paid for 

sme nen sold at Public Auction by Evans, the following Works, 

hs rinted on Vellum by Didot, 1807. Each volume is in 

vesatifully PP except the Quarto, the Emperor Napoleon's private 

is also presented by him to his favourite General, 

es. They are all in the most perfect state of 

" Viz.:—Théatre de Voltaire, 12 vols. 12mo. 3ol.— 

Sa teeny epi Pats al 

La Vedo va Commetia Fasetissima ot — Bn 

steadino Fi tino di Nuova 5S 2 Ricorretta, Svo. 

Citteding ni Max, &c. Svo. 21. 128, 6d.—L1 Vaticinis Di Neres 

¢ ly bound in green morocco, satin linings, impe- 

“py oten Th 178. 6d.—Also the late Princess Pauline’s 

{ La Sacre de S. M. tas ag Napoléon dans l’Eglise 

ony & itaine de Paris, large folio, 120 plates, engravers’ proofs 
x ters, splendidly bound in morocco, satin linings, &c. 251. 

before pply by letter, P. P. W.S., 102, Ebury-street, Pimlico. 


Al 
00KS REDUCED IN PRICE. 
Homer's Iliad (The First Six Books), Greek and 


«+ literal translation (interpaged) by a Cambridge Graduate, 
with Sotee. 120. published by Taylor & Walton at 5s. 6d., re- 


to 38. 6d. a 
Tareey’s (J. H., late Mayor of Walsall) Four 
Lectures 00 Civil Liberty and Expansion of Intellect as connected 
vith Human Happiness. 12mo. c oth, published by Longmans at 

: reduced to 8. 6d. a ae 
* Darker (Langston, F.R.C.S.), The Stomach in its 
Morbid States, @ Practical Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases of that Organ. vo. c oth gilt, published by Longmans 
silts. 6d. ; reduced to 78. 6d, ie e 

Whitfeld’s (Henry, M.R.C.S.) Absurdities of 
staysand Evil Effects of Tight Lacing, with Plates. Published by 
Cunningham at la. ; reduced to 6d. : 

Lamont’s (Marshal M.) Impressions, Thoughts, 
sod Sketches during Two Years in France and Switzerland. * Most 

ightful work.” 1845, pub. by Moxon at 6s. ; reduced to 3s, 

Lloyd's (Francis, the Banker,) Pilferings from the 
Paris aud Dover Post-Bag, (in the Eventful Year 1830), Portraits 
soi Plates. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, pub. at 8s. ; reduced to 3s, 

Reflections on Names and Places in Devonshire. 

5, 1gmo. half morocco, elegant, pub. at 10s, ; reduced to 5s, 

People’s (The) Phrenological Journal, and Com- 
pendium of Mental and Moral Science. Royal Svo. 2 vols. in 1 
cloth gilt, pub. at 12s, ; reduced to 5s, 

Cornish, Brothers, No, 109, Chancery-lane, near Fleet-street. 


(IFT OF A SUPERB CHART.—Volume I. 
(reprinted) of the PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES, a Journal 
of Chemistry applied to the Arts, Agriculture, and Manufactures, 
may now be had, price 108. in boards ; 118. half leather.— Vol. il. is 
just ready, bound half leather, 138. 6d.; in boards, 128. Gd. Sub- 
sriptions to the new volume, just commenced, should be sent 
forthwith to the Office. Gentlemen subscribing in advance for the 
ensuing 12 months will receive a superb coloured Chart of Che- 
nical Analysis. Price Sd.; stamped 6d.; or free by post for i2 
1, 1a 
a Angerstein Carfrae, 49, Essex-street, Strand. 



























NEW EDITION OF ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 308. cloth, the 3rd edition of 
HE HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR by THUCYDIDES. Illustrated by Maps, taken 
ettirely from actual surveys, with Notes chiefly historical and 
geographical. By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head Master 
of Kugby School, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: 
1.63. J. Deighton. 


(CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR THE 
: ENGLISH STUDENT. 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, English- 
an and German-English. Adapted to the English student. 
ByC. A. FELLING, Protessor HELMANN, and J. OXENFORD. 
ind edition, in 2 thick vols. large Svo. 368. f 

*s* The editors have performed a double task : first,in removing 
svast quantity of English and American vulgarisms and obsolete 
expressions ; and secondly, by supplying many thousand new Ger- 
man words and phrases, as well as various new significations. 
Great pains have also been taken as to the logical arraugement of 
words, and the genitive case of nouns, and numerous other im- 
provements have been introduced. 

_, Also, just published, 3rd edition, 

An Abridgment of the Same, for younger Students, 
Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenford and C. A. Feiling. Royal 18mo. 
price 98. strongly bound. 

London: Whittaker & Co., Dulau & Co., and D. Nutt. 


REID’S ENGLISH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

In large 12mo. price 6a 6d. strongly bound, the Third Edition of 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and 

Explanation of all Words authorized by eminent Writers: to 
Which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, and 
a Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 
3 vet § REID, A.M., Rector of the Circus Place School, 
argh. 

la this work, to which the Author devoted the labour of several 

years,an attempt has been made to compile a School Dictionary 
adapted to the present state of the English language and to the 
improved methods of teaching. It contains every word which has 
sanctioned by the use of eminent authors, except such as have 

become obsolete, or are merely technical. While the usual alpha- 

cal arrangement is preserved, the words are at the same time 
grouped in such a manner as to show their etymological aftinity ; 
and after the first word ofeach group, is given the root from which 
they are derived. These roots are afterwards arrauged into a 
vocabulary ; so that the Dictionary may be used either for refer- 
¢nee or for teaching derivation. 
. Compiled with the most remarkable attention to accuracy, and 
invaluable for the use of schools.”—Liverpool Mail. 

This work is. beyond dispute, the best of its class that has 
Jet appeared.”—Christian Witness, 


— work has been reprinted in the United States of 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
= Of whom may be had, New Editions of 
Reid’s Rudiments of English Grammar, 6d. 
Reid's Rudiments of English Composition, 2s. 
Reid's Rudiments of Modern Geography, 1s. 
Reid’s Atlas of Modern Geography, 7s. 











HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents, 
I. PRESCOTT’S and TSCHUDI’S PERU. 
Il, EVELYN’S LIFE of Mrs. GODOLPHIN, 
Ifl. LACHMANN’S ESSAYS on HOMER. 
IV. PADDIANA. 
V. FANNY KEMBLE and LEAR in ITALY. 
VI. BLACK WOOD'S SURVEYING VOYAGE. By Jukes. 
VIL. TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
VIIL. JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
IX. PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 
HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN | 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. XCIV. and LXXIX. for | 
OCTOBER. 





Contents, | 

1. Improvement of Landed Property. | 

. Witand Humour. i 

Lord Somers, | 

4. Irish Municipal Government. \ 

. Philosophy of Trade. | 
3. Colney Hatch Asylum. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


his day. post Bo. 28, td. 
POPULAR ACCOUNT of the MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By Rev. C. ACLAND, late 
Chaplain at Pooree and Cuttack. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IyAY SOCIETY.—The following Works are 
ready for distribution to Subscribers for the fourth year 
(1847) :— 

1. ELEMENTS of PHYSIOPHILOSOPHY. 
By LORENZ OKEN, M.D., Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Zurich. Translated by ALFRED TULK, M.R.C.8. 

“ As the Society hasbeen the means of publishing translations 
of several German works, and as many of these involve considera- 
tions which can only be understood by a reference to those philo- 
sophical principles which have exerted a marked influence on 
German scientific literature, they determined to embrace the offer 
of Mr. Alfred Tulk to publish his translation of the work of Oken 
on the Philosophy of Nature.”— Report of Council. 

2. REPORT on the PROGRESS of ZOOLOGY. 
By Drs. WAGNER, ERICHSON, TRASCHEL, and SIEBOLD. 
Translated by GEO. BUSK, A. H. HALLIDAY, and ALFRED 
TULK, Esq. 

A Fourtn Part of the BRITISH NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA, by Messrs. ALDER and HAN 
COCK, will be speedily issued. 


| A few copies of the first and second years’ Publications remain 
on hand, and may be had by Subscribers. 

Subscribers of one guinea annually are entitled to a copy of every 
Work published by the Society for the year to which their sub- 


scription relates. 
ations are requested to be addressed to the Secre- 
Gubseriations may be paid to the Local Secre- 
er or cheaue to the London Secretary. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Secretary. 


. Natural History of Creation. 
. Election Returns. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Recent Continental Literature—Schnitzler’s Russia under Alex- 
ander and Nicholas—H offmeister’s Letters from the East— Kohl in 
Denmark—Gotthelf’s Tales: How Christian got a Wife; Uli, the 0 
urer—Paris to Cadiz—Ernst Moritz Arndt—Masaniello. taries, or by post-office or 
! 


G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. | 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU 


IS NOW READY. 





“It is the highest praise of Mr. Prescott that by his skilful treatment, by the unfailing life of his narrative, by his 
happy arrangement and disposition of incidents, by his tried dramatic power, he has thrown an interest hardly less excit- 
ing over this less lofty and moving story, than over the face of Mexico. He has represented so justly, and judged so 
equably the conduct of all the contending parties—the strife of Pizzarro and Almagro, the fate of the whole race of 
Pizzarro, until the final settlement by the wise and politic Gasca—that we can most c ientiously r d to our 
readers this present work, as indispensable to complete that long line of English histories which is gradually appropriating 
to itself, as far as English readers are concerned, the annals of most nations, and of the most important events in the 
chronicles of mankind.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1847. 





Ricuarp Bent Ley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On Ist November, 








In 3 vols. small 8vo. THiRTy-s1x ILLUSTRATIONS, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Vout. I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME. 
Il. HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
.. IIL. SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
** We should think a selection of these (Sir Waiter Scort’s WritinGs), with some of the prints representing realities, 


from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels. would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing-room 
set would last a good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. 


Rosert CapeE.L, Edinburgh ; Hovutston & Stoneman, London. 





DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
On the Ist of November, in demy 8vo. Vol. I., price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HORZ BIBLICHA QUOTIDIANR: 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS 


BY THE LATE 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. L.L.D. 
BEING THE COMMENCEMENT OF DR. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. HANNA. 


The Works of Dr, Cuatmers now proposed to be presented to the public, have been left by their lamented Author in 
a state of much greater preparedness for the press than is usual with posthumous publications. They differ also for the 


most part both in substance and in style from any of his previous productions, The greater portion of them are of a 
practical and devotional character, couched in the most familiar forms of expression, and divested of all formality of 
arrangement. In detail, they will consist of the following Compositions :— 


L HORZ BIBLICH QUOTIDIAN ©.—Dalzy Scripture Reapines. Commenced by the Author in October 1841, 
and continued till the time of his decease. The Books embraced are from Genesis to Jeremiah, inclusive. 


IL HOR BIBLICY, SABBATIC.—SasBatue Mepitations on the Holy Scriptures. These begin with Genesis, and 
are continued down to the 2nd Book of Kings. They embrace also the whole of the New Testament. 


II THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES.—The Divinity Lectures of Dr. Chalmers, prepared for the press by himself. 
IV. LECTURES ON BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
V. DISCOURSES.—Hitherto unpublished, and selected from the beginning to the end of his ministry. 
The whole Series will be comprised in Eight, or at most Nine Volumes, and published Quarterly at 10s. Gd. each. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, may be obtained of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom; and rders will be 
received by them, either for the complete Works, or for any separate portion, 


PUBLISHED FOR THOMAS CONSTABLE BY 
SuTHERLAND & Kyox, Edinburgh ; Hamitroy, Apams & Co, London, 





Reid's Outline of Sacred Geography, 6d. 
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is day, 8vo. 
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Ng and BEPLECTIONS on the State of the 
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This day is published, complete in 1 vol. price 44. <é. in a stilt 
wrapper ; 5s. cloth ; or 7s. 6d. half morocco, marbled edges, 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
HE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
By Mr. CHARLES DICKEN 
Witha Frontispiece from a design by C. ie Lesuir, RA. 
tenn : <r = Strand. 
+ 


CKWICK TLL Us’ TRATED.—The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by Charles 
Dickens, Llustrated with Six in al il ings b: 
piece by C. KR. Lesure, R.A. pes in full gilt cloth, 


Pus, aud a Frontis- 
¢ Six Engravings os be had penn nage 
Pn Cundall. 12, Old Bond-street ; and Charen e «& Han, 186, 








Ready next week, the second edition, with considerable addi- 
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tions, 
R. GULLY on the WATER CURE in 
HRONIC DISEASE. 
London: John “Churenill, Malvern : Henry Lamb. 


NVHE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


eople’s Editio: 

The INTRODUCTION. rm ENTOMOLOGY is now ready, price 
4s. td. cloth lettered, with numerous Coloured Plates. To be fol- 
lowed by the Natural jpeoons of British and Foreign Butterflies 
and ieee each subject complete in one volume. 





_London : 8, Highley, 32, » Fleet-strect ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 
Just published, price 8s. ; with | Key, . 108. 6d, " 
ERMAN IN GONE VOLUME, containing a 


Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, and a Vocabulary of 
4,500 Words, sy nonyenens in German and Englis h. 
y FALCK-LEBAHN, 

“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
practical. It strips the German language at once of many difficul- 
ties which deter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
clumsiness of the syeteme by which it is taught, and not in the 
lan uage itself.”—Atla: 

We consider this velume to be without any competitor."—Sun. 

“It comprehends all that is necess: ary for well grounded know- 
ledge and rapid progress in the study.”— Morning Chronicle, 

“This is the best German grammar that bas yet been published.” 

Morning Post, 

“ A book of considerable value for all German stadenta,” 

terary Gazette, 

“ This is an admirably- encouraging | book, for the student. 


and Military 
“To those who would attain a practical <0 of the Tat wage — 
moderate expenditure of time and labour, this werk wil 


welcome help.”—Jilustrated News, 
“ It is, from the first page to the last, J ha proce in character,” 
yaval and Military Gazette, 
ean It is Page adapted for those who desire to educate th 
Ww hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane; and at the Author's Class- 
Rooms, 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH, 


By Mr. BENTLEY. 


1, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT 


AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA UNDER THE EMPE- 
ROKS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 
I. 
JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ST ROCHE. 
From the German. 


Edited by JAMES MORIER, Es 
Author of * Hajji Baba,’ * Zohrab,’ * The M irza, * &e. 





Il. 
In 1 vo). 8vo, 
THE BUSHMAN; 
Or, LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 
Iv. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
The Second Volume of 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS'S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 


NAVY. ; 
~ [Vow ready. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8yo. 
MARK’S REEF; OR, THE 
CRATER. 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 


J. FENIMORE COOPER. ey" 3 
Author of * The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘he Pathfinder,’ &c. 
(Now ready. 


WORKS 
Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
LIEBIG —GREGORY. — TURNER'S 


CHEMISTRY. Eighth Edition. Edited by JUSTUS LIE- 
BIG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Gies- 
sen, and WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh. Complete in 1 vol. 
Svo. 1. 108, (Now ready. 


The Work may also be had in Two Parts. 
Part I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


II. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 1s, cloth. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 
BROTHERS. First Series. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo. 
[This Month, 


>, , 
THIRLWALL—HARE.—NIEBUHR’s 
HISTORY of ROME. Translated by BISHUP THIRL- 
WALL and ARCHDEACON HARE, A New Edition of 
Volume I. 8vo, with Map, 163. {This Month, 


LINWOOD.—LEXICON to /ESCHY- 
LUS. Containing a Critical Explanation of the more difticult 
Passages in the Seven Tragedies. By the Rev. W. LINWOOD, 
A.M. M.R.A.S, Second Edition, revised throughout. 8vo. 

(Jn a few days, 
“We have much pleasure in recommending the work to the 
notice of students, who will derive very great assistance from 
it in the study of “Eschylus.” —Classicul Museum, No. 1. 


LATHAM on the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Second edition, revised, with Additions, 8vo, 
(Ja November, 


SCHMITZ.—A HISTORY of ROME, 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, a.p, 192. 
By Dr. L. SCH MITZ, Kector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
1 thick vol. 12mo, 78. éd. cloth, or 8s. 6d. strongly bound in 
leather. 


ROBSON.—QUESTIONS on Dr. 
SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. By JOHN ROBSON, 
B.A. 12mo. 2s. 


LIEBIG—GREGORY. — RE- 
SEARCHES on the CHEMISTRY of FOUD. By JUSTUS 
LIEBIG, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen. Edited from the Author’s Manuscript, by WIL- 
LIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG—PLAYFAIR and GRE- 
GORY.—CHEMISTRY in its APPLICATIONS to AGRI- 
CULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY. By JUsTUS LIEBIG, 
M.D. Ph.D. F.K.S. Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Giessen. Edited from the Manuscript of the Author, by 
LYON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D., and WILLIAM GREGORY, 
M.D. Fourth edition, revised, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG — GREGORY. — ANIMAL 


CHEMISTRY ; or, Chemistry in its Applications to Physio- 
logy and Pathology. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. Ph.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited, 
from the Author's Manuscript, by WILLIAM GREGORY, 
M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, almost wholly rewritten. 8vo. Part I. (the first 
half of the work) 68, 6d, cloth. 

*x* Part IL, completing the work, will be ready before 
Christmas, It has been > Phare for the results of important 
investigations, some of which are still in progress. 


DE MORGAN, — ARITHMETICAL 
BOOKS, from the Invention of Printing to the Present Time ; 
being Brief Notices of a large Number of Works drawn up 
from Actual Inspection. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, London, 
Royal 12mo. 6s, cloth. 


LATHAM.— FIRST OUTLINES of 
LOGIC APPLIED to GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. By 
R. G. LATHAM, A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
12mo, 18. 6d, 


LATHAM.—An ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR for the USE of SCHOOLS. By R. G. LATHAM, 
A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
12mo, 48, 6d. cloth. 


15s. cl. 
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REVIEWS 

lies of élfric. With an English 
acer oh Benjrain Thorpe, Esq. 2 vols. 

Printed for the /Elfric Society. 
«Noruixe is unworthier of the English name, 
can there be a baser reproach to a learned 
oi honourable people, than to be able to bear 
vith patience that the books of their forefathers, 
Je from their antiquity, should contract 
pould and filth, or be polluted with dust, or 
wn by moths, or corrupted by rottenness ; 
a, which is even as perilous to the common- 
wealth of letters, that they should like evil 
be reserved in everlasting chains under 
iutkness. Truly it shameth an Englishman to 
say that the English, who excel in learning and 
genius, can bear, can suffer, can endure, what 
neither the Gauls, nor the Batavians, nor the 
Danes, nor the Swedes would tolerate.” Thus 
wrote the erudite and zealous Hickes 140 years 
:—and thus might he have written almost 
to the present time. Yet the reproach so 
cast has been, by slow but accelerating degrees, 
diminishing since. Four years afterwards Miss 
Estob published the Gregory Homily; and after- 
yardsmade other equally honourable, though less 
successful, efforts in the same direction. As the 
last century advanced, the study sank lower and 
lower; till at length it showed only occasional 
signs of languid life in the rare appearance of a 
tic and cumbersome volume whose exorbi- 
tant price and careful Dry-as-dustiness repelled 
most inquirers—satisfying the thirst of even the 
most resolute seeker for the true “‘ well of English 
undefiled” with little more than corrupt texts 
and verbose and inaccurate translations and 
comments. To the Oxford chair of Anglo-Saxon 
—small as, from the absurd restrictions of the 
founder’s will, among other causes, its services 
have on the whole been—must not be denied the 
credit of having early in the present century con- 
tributed in some degree tothe revival of the study. 
Dr. Ingram’s Inaugural Lecture, with Alfred’s 
Geography in Saxon and English published in 
1807, showed a praiseworthy zeal for a much 
neglected subject—and being written in earnest, 
had some effect in calling attention to it. The 
same writer's edition sixtcen years later, of the 
‘Saxon Chronicle,’ though it now scems unsa- 
tisfactory and somewhat uncritical, was at that 
time creditable to the diligence and erudition of 

the undertaker. 


The learned Presidentof Trinity College seems 
tohave been the first English scholar who wisely 
laid aside the medizeval characters—for the most 
part mere corruptions of the Roman—formerly 
_ t necessary in printing Anglo-Saxon ; but 
vhich, except the two letters representing the 
hard and soft th, serve no purpose but those of 
increasing the trouble and expense of printing 
and puzzling the learner. Not even the Messrs. 
Taylor's beautiful types, far less the famous old 
“typi Germani,” can reconcile us to the incon- 
sistency of retaining these few monkish cha- 
racters—as is done in the Cadmon and Exeter 
Book, edited for the Antiquarian Society by 
Mr. Thorpe. When publishing on his own 
account that gentleman has from the first es- 
chewed a piece of mere dilettantism—which we 
hope never to see repeated. 

It would be invidious to do more than allude 
to the long list of ope editions of Anglo- 
Saxon works put forth by Dr. Ingram in his 
first publication ; when, full of zeal for his sub- 
ject, he little foresaw, perhaps, the failure of 
time for some, of inclination, it may be, for 

and of encouragement for all, of these 





good intentions. If other Rawlinsonian Pro- 
fessors have promised less, they have in general 
done nothing. But too many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, unperformed promises, and ill-executed 
undertakings meet the inquirer into the progress 
of this study in England. 

Of the other Anglo-Saxon works which ap- 
peared up to 1830 we will only say that they 
were all founded on a more or less defective 
and incorrect acquaintance with the language ; 
and it was not till Mr. Thorpe had earned the 
name of founder of the more critical modern 
school of native Anglo-Saxon philologists, by 
his improved edition of the learned Dane Eras- 
mus Rask’s grammar, that the study of Anglo- 
Saxon assumed a comparatively stable and sci- 
entific aspect in this country. 

Not long after, Mr. J. M. Kemble, the friend 
and pupil of Jacob Grimm, furnished the philo- 
logist and the lover of the genuine epic poetry 
of the north with a new world of instruction and 
enjoyment in his admirable edition of Beéwulf. 
These two scholars were not only the first to 
make us acquainted with the results of the 
labours of the great linguists of the continent 
who, by their skilful and elaborate comparative 
anatomy of language, have thrown so much 
light on the verbal and grammatical structure 
of Anglo-Saxon,—but they have so greatly im- 
proved upon those labours that we may hope 
one day to walk without forcign leading-strings 
or the risk of incurring the contempt of critical 
foreign scholars. ‘To them Englishmen are also 
indebted for several other works, before unpub- 
lished or ill edited, illustrating the history, laws, 
language, religion, and daily life of the Anglo- 
Saxons.—A few years later appeared Dr. Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; the only one 
that we have—and, though far from faultless, a 
diligent and valuable’ compilation: and _ still 
more recently the valuable edition of Lazamon 
by Sir Frederick Madden—reviewed in our 
columns ante, p. 954.—But a mass of manu- 
scripts was still known to exist in this country, 
which no individual exertions, feebly seconded 
by public encouragement, seemed likely to 
be able to bring to light; while many were 
believed to be hid among the codical trea- 
sures of public and private libraries at home and 
abroad. For the Society, therefore, some of 
whose publications we purpose to examine, was 
it reserved to execute a national task which in 
almost any other country in Europe, if beyond 
the power or the will of private patriotism, would 
long since have been undertaken by the govern- 
ment. 

The Elfric Society was formed in 1843 “ for 
the publication of those Anglo-Saxon and other 
literary monuments, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
tending to illustrate the early state of England, 
which have either not yet been given to the 
world or of which a more correct and conve- 
nient edition may be deemed desirable.” If it 
goes on as it has begun, it will enable us to look 
our learned foreign friends in the face, and tell 
them that we are bent on understanding better 
those “Saxon institutions’ of which they hear 
us boast and that Saxon language which is 
rapidly spreading itself over the furthest ends 
of the earth. Few nations of civilized Europe 
possess a coeval literature at all comparable to 
the Anglo-Saxon, either in extent and variety 
or in the expressive and poetic copiousness and 
grammatical regularity of the pure Germanic 
dialect in which it is embalmed. That tongue 
which is the mother of fifteen-twentieths of our 
present English, and has been called “ the dar- 
ling child of the Teutonic family,” should surely 
not be less diligently and scientifically cultivated 
on the soil where it attained to its full growth, 
and flourished ig its purity for full five hundred 





years, than almost any other language ancient or 
modern, The name of the society, as being that of 
one or more distinguished Anglo-Saxon writers, 
is well chosen: and their selection of the 7lfric 
Homilies—in which, howeverimperfectly known 
hitherto, much interest has always been felt by 
the lovers of Anglo-Saxon literature—as their 
first publication is a judicious one. 


Of the numbers already printed by the so- 
ciety, the first twelve contain AElfric’s ‘ Sermones 
Catholici’—as the first of the whole series of the 
Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church edited by 
Mr. Thorpe. These are complete in two octavo 
volumes :—and to them we shall for the present 
confine our attention. 

As /Elfric was a common Anglo-Saxon name, 
and borne by at least two distinguished eccle- 
siastics—one Archbishop of York, the other of 
Canterbury—at nearly the same time, the author- 
ship of these sermons has been much disputed. 
We cannot do better than follow Mr. Thorpe, 
and assume them to be the work of /Elfric, 
Archbishop of York, who presided over that see 
from the year 1023 to 1051. Against this sup- 
position there seems no objection on the score 
of dates; and that the composer of the ‘Ser- 
mones’ was a person of eminence during the 
life of Archbishop Wulfstan—of whom, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, he was the immediate 
successor—is evident from the language of his 
canons and of his Pastoral Epistle to Wulf- 
stan. On #lfric’s part in these Homilies— 
whether, as would seem from his preface, it was 
that of a mere translator, or whether he drew 
anything from his own stores—we cannot ven- 
ture to pronounce. His sermons in either 
case equally exhibit what were the doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church at the period in 
which they were compiled or translated; and 
are for the most part valuable in matter, and 
expressed in language which may be pro- 
nounced a pure specimen of our noble, old, 
Germanic mother-tongue. In assigning to the 
Archbishop of York the honour of being the 
author of the Homilies, it would have been gra- 
tifying to add that the character of that prelate 
given by the chroniclers was all that could be 
desired, and such as to render it probable on that 
score that to him we are indebted for these noble 
labours. Unfortunately, the case is otherwise ; 
the few facts recorded of Hilfric of York being 
irreconcileable with the portrait of the pious 
student which our imagination draws when it 
calls to mind the exertions in the cause of reli- 
gion and learning attributed to our AZlfric. Of 
the archbishop, Malmesbury speaks in terms of 
no ordinary severity: asserting that at his in- 
stigation Hardacnut caused the corpse of his 
brother Harald Harefoot to be taken from the 
grave and decapitated, and afterwards thrown 
into the Thames; and also that, being exas- 
perated against the people of Worcester, who 
had rejected him for their bishop, he instigated 
the same king to burn their city and confiscate 
their property under the pretext of their having 
resisted the royal tax-gatherers. ‘he better 
testimony of Florence of Worcester with regard 
to the first of these transactions is, however, less 
prejudicial to the character of Zlfric. He says 
merely that AElfric, Archbishop of York, with 
others, was sent to London by the king for the 
purpose of digging up the body of Harald and 
casting it intoafen. Of thesecond transaction Flo- 
rence makes no mention. The earliest account 
is that in the Saxon Chronicle (a.p. 1046) ; and 
in this it is simply said that he (Hardacnut) 
caused the dead body of Harald to be taken up, 
and had it cast intoa fen. To lfric and the 
others there is no allusion whatever. In the 
same record his death is mentioned in the follow- 
ing terms of respect ; “This year (1052) died 
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frie, Archbishop of York,—a very venerable 
and wise man.” 

Out of the eighty sermons and more before 
us, few have seen the light until now. The 
first ever published, the famous ‘ Paschal Ho- 
mily’ (‘Sermo de Sacrificio in die Pascze’)—to 
which great interest has long attached, from its 
statement of the opinion of the Saxon Church on 
the Eucharist—was put forth by Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist; who has also the credit of being the 
first publisher of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. It has 
been twice or thrice reprinted.—To John Day, the 
printer, however, the honour of first publishing 
this homily must be due, if Hickes be right in 
dating his edition ‘‘ about 1567”; for though 
‘The Acts and Monuments’ came out in 1553, 
it was not till 1632 that it formed more than 
one volume—and Hickes says the homily is 
given in the second volume.—Nearly one hun- 
dred years afterwards Thwaites printed with 
his ‘ Heptateuchus, &c.,’ the ‘ Homily on Job.’ 
In 1709 appeared Miss Elstob’s edition of ‘ The 
Sermon on the Birthday (or anniversary of the 
earthly death) of St. Gregory, the famous Pope 
of Rome, Apostle of the English Nation’ ;— 
which was reprinted a few years ago, with 
an account of the editress. Mr. Thorpe, in 
the first edition of his ‘ Analecta,’ published 
Job corrected from Thwaites— adding three 
others from the original Bodleian MSS. His 
second contains one more. Not long after, the 
‘Gregory Homily’ was again printed by Mr. 
Langley, with a lengthy and very un-Saxon 
introduction, and a glossary, &c.; the whole 
forming a well meant, but very pompous and 
sadly inaccurate, little book, with a somewhat 
ambitious title. The qualifications of this 
Anglo-Saxon editor may be judged of by his 
“wishing to lead to further inquiry into the 
acute philological dissertations and sound 
grammatical principles of Horne Tooke”; 
whose false Anglo-Saxon verbs, &c. he loses 
no opportunity of bringing in—besides refer- 
ring with complacency to such authorities as 
“the dreamer, M. Casaubon” (as Johnson 
called him), Verstegan, and Dr. Murray. 
Thus, but six of the eighty-five /Elfric homi- 
lies—or, indeed, out of the whole number (save 
one in the ‘ Analecta’) of those of the Anglo- 
Saxon church—seem to have been ever pub- 
lished before the Elfric Society took them in 
hand. It need hardly be added, that of their 
editors none but Mr. Thorpe had done any one 
of them justice. 

ZElfric’s object in this undertaking—as stated 
by himself in his Latin dedications to Sigeric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—is the instruction 
and edification of “the simple” who know no 
tongue but that wherein they were born, and 
the correction of that false teaching, error and 
ignorance of which he often complains else- 
where. In his Saxon preface* to the first vo- 
lume he says, “I, Ailfric, monk and mess- 
priest, although weaker than befitteth such 
orders, was sent in King /Ethelred’s day by 
Bishop /Elfeah, /Ethelwold’s successor, to a 
mynster thatis hight Cernel, through the prayer 
of Athelmere the Thane; his birth and good- 
ness are everywhere known. Then it occurred 
to my mind, I trust through God's grace, that I 
would turn this book from the Latin language 
to the English speech; not from boldness of 
great lore, but because I have seen and heard 
much error in many English books which un- 
learned men, through their simplicity, reckoned 
as great wisdom; and it grieved me that they 
knew not nor had the evangelic lore in their 
writings, save those men only who knew Latin, 
and save those books that King /£lfred pru- 





* Here and elsewhere, we translate even more closely than 
Mr. Thorpe,—in order to give as literal a notion of the ori- 
ginal as possible, 





dently turned from Latin into English, which are 
to be had.+ For this cause I presumed, trusting 
in God, to undertake this task, and also for that 
men behove good teaching chiefly at this time, 
which is the ending of this world,”” &c.—Sigeric 
was primate from 990 till 995 ; during which time, 
therefore, the homilies must have been written. 
—Cernel is thought to be Cerne in Dorsetshire, 
‘“‘ where,” quoth Speed, “ Augustine, the Eng- 
lish Apostle, brake downe the altars and idols 
of the Saxons’ God Hel/, whom they devoutly 
honoured as the onely conserver of their health.” 
The allusion to the approaching end of the 
world, suggested in the dedication, refers to 
the belief very general at the time throughout 
Europe, that the year 1000 was the destined 
period of the present state of things. Mr. 
Thorpe cites, in a note, some of the chief 
evidences of this notion, brought together by 
Michelet in his ‘ Histoire de France.’ The most 
precise of these passages (Abb. Floriac, a.p. 990) 
preserved by the elder Galland, says, ‘ I heard 
in a church of the Parisians a sermon before 
the people of the end of the world, to the effect 
that the number of 1000 years ended, forth- 
with Antichrist should come, and no long time 
after the universal judgment should follow.” — 
Both the Saxon prefaces end with the usual pro- 
test and entreaty against careless writing and 
false copying; practices, doubtless, common 
enough in the days of manuscript books,—and 
which Elfric points out as one source of the 
errors and heresies he is ever deploring. 

With regard to the Homilies themselves, we 
have seen that they are professedly taken from 
the Latin. Among his authorities Elfric names 
Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, Beda, 
Smaragdus, and Haynes,—and often quotes 
“ Jerome the wise mass-priest,” ‘‘ Augustine 
the wise,” “the holy Pope Gregory,’ and 
“ Beda our teacher.” Sermons borrowed chiefly 
from the three writers first mentioned, and con- 
taining nothing of the personal and miscellaneous 
matter which became the pulpit fashion some 
centuries later—and seems to have reached its 
acme in the gossiping discourses of Latimer— 
cannot be expected to throw much new light on 
the character or customs of our Saxon fore- 
fathers. The sin which they serve to mark 
as chiefly soiling these—as well as their near 
kinsfolk, but bitter foes, the Danes—is the 
northern one of drunkenness. A Latin “ Ammo- 
nitio”’ against this vice stands as postscript to the 
dedication and preface of the second volume 
—which, as it is not translated, must have been 
addressed to the clergy. The Homilies are, 
for the most part, simple and unambitious expo- 
sitions of Gospel texts, where the subject is 
strictly a Scripture one; in general containing 
nothing that might not be preached by any 
orthodox divine to a somewhat rude and ignorant 
congregation—and more than half of them 
would have been called by George the Third 
“good short sermons.” Several, however— 
especially those which treat of medizval saints 
—are of a character to prove that Anglo-Saxon 
credulity was tolerably strong. When the saint 
is a native of Britain, indeed, the preacher seems 
to revel in miracles very unlike, both in nature 
and purpose, to those of the first centuries— 
though sometimes evidently imitations of, and 
supposed improvements, on them. That on the 
“ Deposition of St. Cuthbirht, Bishop,” is full of 
them. His whole life would seem to have been 
a succession of interpositions of Providence, and 
of miraculous works of his own. He was cured 





| Gregory's Dialogues,’ &¢. 


of lameness caused by a hard swelling in one 
knee by a venerable horseman, clad in white gar- 
ments, sitting on a snow-white horse. This, it 





+ These, as is well known, consist of ‘ Boétius de Conso- 


seems, was an angel; and the cure is compare 


to that of Tobias’s blindness throu 
angel Gabriel. Another time, in the winter 
angel visits him in the guise of a stranger; s 
disappears suddenly, leaving no foot-mark in the 
snow, but for his reward “ three heavenly loay 
shining with the lily’s brightness, and exhaling 
the rose’s fragrance, and in taste sweeter than 
bees’ honey.” Twice besides he is miraculous} 
fed,—once by an eagle, which is likened to 4 
raven feeding Elijah. He is wont to pray 
secretly in the night-time, standing up to his 
neck in the sea. Another monk once upon a 
time watches him, and sees how that “two seals 
come from the bottom of the sea, and with 
their fleece dry his feet, and with their 
breath warm his limbs, and after by a sign be 
his blessing, lying at his feet on the fallow sand, 
Then Cuthbirht sends the sea-beasts to the seq 
with a true blessing,” &c. The prying monk 
falls ill; but confessing his curiosity obtains par- 
don and cure from the saints. Cuthbirht prays 
out the fire of burning houses—heals diseases 
of many kinds—has the gift of prophecy—and 
drives away devils. 

The sermon for the “Greater Litany” (St 
Mark’s Day) consists chiefly of the visions of 
the Scottish priest Fursens and the Saxon 
Monk Drihthelm : and both are curious instances 
of the blind love of the marvellous, and the un. 
scrupulous readiness to satisfy it, characteristic 
of the times. 

Any extract from the large portion of more 
sound and edifying matter Which these Homilies 
contain will not be expected by our readers, We 
could not, without trenching on our well-known 
rule on theologic subjects, give a perfect idea of 
their mingled tenor ;—but of this the reader may 
judge for himself by the close translation which 
is wisely printed opposite the Saxon text inall the 
ZElfric Society’s publications. Suffice it to say 
that they probably contain some matter new 
even to the historians of the Anglo-Saxon church, 
/Elfric more than once alludes to the learning of 
Scotland. Thus, 4ldfrith, who succeeded Ecg- 
frith on the throne of Northumberland, “had tor 
wisdom gone to the Scots, that he might thrive in 
lore abroad”’ :—and Drihthelm, whose visions he 
relates, after ‘leaving all worldly things, entered 
the mynster thatis called Magilros ( Melrose) and 
was shorn and subjected to the Atbot Athel- 
wold.” It was not likely that a West Saxon 
writer, much given to everything Latia, aud ased 


gh the arch. 


the English nation,’’ should refer more partica- 
g Pp 


of England north of the Thames received its 
Christianity from the Scottish and Irish clergy 
of Iona—whose great southern outposts were 
Melrose and Lindisfarne; and thus from the 
British church of the first century, not from the 
Italian missionaries of the sixth. Judging from 


superior learning, Anglo-Saxon clerical scholar- 
shtp—and there was little other—might, in gene- 
ral, be describedas ‘small Latin and less Greek.” 
He supposes Sibyl/a to be a proper name—talks 
of the “ city of Cappadocia”—and gives Saba, 
as the Queen of Sheba’s name. For the last 
error, however, the Vulgate’s ambiguous ‘regina 
Saba” must answer. In _his preface to Genesis 
he speaks of a certain mass-priest, once his 
master, who had the book of Genesis;—but 
knowing but little Latin, understood not, “nor 
did I then yet,” the great difference between 
the old and the new law touching marriage, &c.: 
—and of unlearned priests, who, if they knew 
ever so little Latin, forthwith set up for great 
teachers. 

It is not likely that we should have much 
critical fault to find with the editorial part of 





latione,’ Beda’s * Ecclesiastical History,’ ‘Orosius,’ *‘ Pope 


the work; but it must be owned that more 





to call Gregory and Augustine the “ apustl2 suf 


larly to the probability that the greater part 


ZElfric, who is known to have been a man of 
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= chts in the translation, and more mis- 

‘ts besides those noticed in the errata, have 

met our eye than might have been expected 

an editor like Mr. Thorpe or printers like 

Messrs. Taylor. Our chief quarrel, how- 
ig with that over-caution which has made 
Mr. Thorpe, here as elsewhere, far too sparing 
of comment. Why does he give us so little 
ofhis own? The Anglo-Saxon student, relying 
on his sound judgment and solid learning, wel- 
comes every word from his pen; and cannot 
but think three pages of notes to three hundred 
of Saxon— the proportion in each of these 
yolumes—a very scanty allowance. 

One or two of the notes to the second volume 

st a few brief remarks. Among the mira- 
calous cures effected by visiting the church of 
t. Stephen, AElfric relates that “a woman of 
noble birth was greatly afflicted with long sick- 
ness, and no leechcraft availed her aught. Then 
a Jewish man counselled her to take a wart 

‘A.§. wernegel] from an ox’s back, and tie it 
toa ring with her fillet,” [A.S. snéd,] &c. On 
wernegel Mr. Thorpe’s note is, ‘‘ The meaning 
of this word is unknown to me.” Its etymology 
we cannot give; but its meaning is made clear 
enough by its descendant,—which is in common 
country use to this day. “* Wornail, wornil,” 
says Mr. Barnes in the Glossary to his Dorset 
Poems, ‘is the larva of the gad-fly (wstrus 
bovis), growing under the skin of the back of 
cattle,"—and causing, we suppose, a wart-like 
swelling. The word is given by Johnson and 
others without any derivation,—and is some- 
times corrupted to wormil and warble. — We 
wonder that Mr. Thorpe should have rendered 
séd fillet, instead of using the well-known 
north-country snood. 

Further on, occurs another proof of the light 
which attention to English provincialisms may 
throw on Anglo-Saxon words. On the passage, 
“King Xerxes wrought the arches over with 
golden plates,” [mid gyldenum /efrum] the 
editor observes :—‘ In the translation I have 
followed Abdias; whose words are, ‘Camera 
ipsa laminis aureis suffixa,’ though defer sig- 
nifies a rush, and gylden lefer, the plant golden 
rod.” Now, levers, or lever-leaves (also livers, 
&c.) is yet the common south-of-England name 
for the yellow flag (Iris pseudacorus), and for 
any other such plant with — sword-shaped 
leaves,—as the leaf-bearing rushes or the like. 
The sea-weed called /aver may also hence 
derive its name ; the lavers (Porphyra and Ulva) 
are flat-leaved plants of the natural family 
Alge.—We think this will explain the use of 
the Anglo-Saxon /efer for a long and thin 
lamina or plate of metal.— Another note in- 
forms us that “ All the Anglo-Saxon MSS. of 
the Gospeis agree in the number of seventy- 
two disciples, instead of seventy.” In this there 
is nothing wonderful, when it is known that the 
Anglo-Saxons translated from the Vulgate,— 
from which the Latin text quoted by Alfric 
is taken literally; and that the Vulgate, on 
but slender authority it is said, here does read 
seventy-two. This same seventy-two seems to 
have tee a favourite rabbinical number, and 
to be yet in high favour in the East. Thus, the 
Septuagint version was said to be the work of 
seventy-two interpreters, who finished their 
task in seventy-two days. One of Mr. Trench’s 
Proverbs, Turkish and Persian,* runs thus :— 


Sects seventy-two, they say, the world infest, 
And each and all lie hidden in thy breast. 

And we need hardly quote Coleridge’s :— 
In K6ln, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, 
I counted two and seventy stenches, 
All well-defined and several stinks ! 


In what has been said of the progress of the 


ever, 





study of Anglo-Saxon literature, our object has 
been chiefly by the mention of a few facts to 
prove the great need for some such facility for 
the publication of MSS. and improved editions 
as is afforded by the lfric Society. The 
exorbitant price of Anglo-Saxon books has 
hitherto been one of the greatest hindrances to 
the study of the language; and this, we are 
sorry to say, is not remedied by the lfric 
publications. We hope in time to see cheap re- 
prints of all the most important works :—and 
the recent appearances of a new edition of Mr. 
Thorpe’s valuable ‘ Analecta’ at about half its 
original cost, and of a tolerably comprehensive 
and tolerably accurate Anglo-Saxon Guide at 
less than half that of Rask’s Grammar, are 
encouraging signs of the times. 





Mark’s Reef ; or, the Crater. A Tale of the 
Pacific. By the Author of ‘The Prairie,’ 
&c. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tue wide course of Mr. Cooper’s literary wan- 
derings has at length brought him on to the 
ground of Defoe; and here we have a new 
Robinson Crusoe with the American “ differ- 
ence.” The materials are such as the author 
would in his day of power have worked into a 
narrative of breathless interest; but the hand 
is growing feeble that held the spell. The 
artist’s colouring, which was an important part 
of his mystery, grows pale; faults of style 
that were visible even through its fascination 
come out in prominence upon their colder 
ground; the arrogance of the writer wants the 
warmth of his romance for its justification ; 
and frequent vulgarisms show as something 
more than local—as personal to the man— 
when removed from the scenes and accidents 
that gave them dramatic sanction. That over- 
minuteness of detail which had its own pe- 
culiar charm when Mr. Cooper was a master of 
suspense—and wrote ‘The Borderers,’—degene- 
rates into prolixity where the human mystery 
no longer takes its part. Itis with the passionate 
moods of Nature only that the author deals in 
the pages before us; and even of these while 
he traces graphically and didactically the phy- 
sical effects,—he fails to present the natural pas- 
sion itself and the poe phenomenon with the 
finger of power. The book, nevertheless, is a 
remarkable book,—like all Mr. Cooper’s: and 
familiarity with the master’s works enables us 
to picture some of the glow which it would have 
worn had it come from the author’s pen in the 
day when he wrote at once with more care and 
with less need of it. 
As we have said, the human interests go for 
almost nothing in this book. The hero of the tale, 
Mark Woolston, as mate of the good ship Ran- 
cocus, is wrecked among breakers somewhere in 
the Pacific; and finds refuge on a reef for him- 
self and Bob Betts, his nautical ‘ Friday.’ Here, 
much useful information, having the Robinson 
Crusoe moral, is given as to the means by which 
human energy al intelligence may overcome the 
seeming hopelessness of situation, and a naked 
rock is made by due cultivation of its own 
slumbering means to smile like a fairy island.— 
There being no real ground in all the wide 
Pacific fitted for Mr. Cooper’s plans, he takes 
the Shakspearian privilege of building one 
for himself,—and uses the phenomena of the 
tropics for the purpose. Accident having sepa- 
rated him from his companion—who is swept 
out to sea in a pinnace which the two had put 
together as a means of escaping from their 
natural prison—Mark is left to the solitude of 
its volcanic walls; with a good wide peo. 
ground, nevertheless, among the channels an 
upon the reefs up and over which the Ran- 
cocus had driven, on the top of a gale, the night 


he did it was with a sense of suffocation. 
he thought the ship had taken fire, a lurid light 
gleaming in at the open door of the cabin, and he 
sprang to his feet in recollection of the danger he 
ran from the magazine as well as from being burned. 


dressed hastily and went out on the poop. 
just reached the deck, when he felt the whole ship 


range are, however, created for him, like Alad- 
din’s palace and pleasure-grounds, in a night.— 


when 


“Tt was many hours ere Mark awoke, an 
At first 


But no cracking of flames reaching his ears, he 
He had 


tremble from her truck to her keel, and a rushing of 
water was heard on all sides of him as if'a flood were 
coming. Hissing sounds were heard, and streams of 
fire, and gleams of lurid light were seen in the air. It 
was a terrible moment, and one that might well in- 
duce any man to imagine that time was drawing to its 
close. Mark Woolston now comprehended his situa- 
tion, notwithstanding the intense darkness which pre- 
vailed, except in those brief intervals of lurid light. 
He had felt the shock of an earthquake, and the 
voleano had suddenly become active. Smoke and 
ashes certainly filled the air, and our poor hermit in- 
stinctively looked towards his crater, already so ver- 
dant and lively, in the expectation of seeing it vomit 
flames. Everything there was tranquil; the danger, 
if danger there was, was assuredly more remote. But 
the murky vapour which rendered breathing exceed- 
ingly difficult, also obstructed the view, and prevented 
his seeing where the explosion really was. * * At 
length, the usual signs of returning day became appa- 
rent to him, and he got on the bowsprit of the ship, 
as if to meet itin its approach. There he stood look- 
ing to the eastward, eager to have ray after ray shoot 
into the firmament, when he was suddenly struck 
with a change in that quarter of the ocean, which at 
once proclaimed the power of the effort which the 
earth had made in its subterranean throes, Naked 
rocks appeared in places where Mark was certain 
water in abundance had existed a few hours before. 
The sea-wall, directly ahead of the ship, and which 
never showed itself above the surface more than two 
or three inches, in a~y part of it, and that only at 
exceedingly neap tia. .as now not only bare for a 
long distance, but parts | .c ten and fifteen feet above 
the surrounding sea. This proved at once that the 
earthquake had thrust upward a vast surface of the 
reef, completely altering the whole appearance of 
the shoal! In a word, nature had made another 
effort, and islands had been created, as it might be 
in the twinkling of an eye. Mark was no sooner 
assured of this stupendous fact, than he hurried on 
to the poop, in order to ascertain what changes had 
occurred in and about the crater. It had been pushed 
upward in common with all the rocks for miles on 
every side of it, though without disturbing its surface ! 
By the computation of our young man, the Reef, 
which previously lay about six feet above the level of 
the ocean, [was now fully twenty, so many cubits 
having been, by one single but mighty effort of nature, 
added to its stature. The planks which led from the 
stern of the vessel to the shore, and which had formed 
a descent, were now nearly level, so much water 
having left the basin as to produce this change. Still 
the ship floated, enough remaining to keep her keel 
clear of the bottom. Impatient to learn all Mark 
ran ashore, for by this time it was broad daylight, and 
hastened into the crater, with an intention to ascend 
at once to the Summit. * * On reaching this our 
young man was enabled to form a better opinion of 
the vast changes which had been wrought around 
him, by this sudden elevation of the earth’s crust. 
Everywhere sea seemed to be converted in‘o land, or, 
at least, into rock. All the white water had disap- 
peared, and in its place arose islands of rock, or mud, 
or sand. A good deal of the last was to be seen, and 
some quite near the Reef, as we shall still continue 
to call the island of the crater. Island, however, it 
could now hardly be termed. It is true that ribands 
of water approached it on all sides, resembling creeks, 
and rivers and small sounds; but, as Mark stood 
there on the Summit, it seemed to him that it was now 
possible to walk for leagues in every direction, com- 
mencing at the crater and following thelines of reefs, 
and rocks, and sands, that had been laid bare by the 
late up-heaving. The extent of this change gave him 
confidence in its permanency, and the young man 
had hopes that what had thus been produced by the 





of her wreck. New structures and a wider 





* ‘Poems from Eastern Sources,’ p. 60, 


Providence of God would be permitted to remain, to 
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answer his own benevolent purposes. It certainly 
made an immense difference in his own situation. 
The boat could still be used, but it was now possible 
for him to ramble for hours, if not for days, along the 
necks, and banks, and hummocks, and swales that 
had been formed, and that with a dry foot. His 
limits were so much enlarged as to offer something 
like a new world to his enterprise and curiosity.” 

In a word, Mark, who began with a bare rock, 
is introduced by this volcano to an Eden in the 
Pacific; which he finally colonizes—and endows 
with the principles of political economy. He 
gets up a navy—fights with the savages—makes 
treaties—and mimics the less ephemeral States 
of the world after a fashion of which Mr. 
Cooper has, of course, here the prescription. 
The latter takes the opportunity to indoctrinate 
the world on many points of moral and political 
economy :—and, this, indeed, seems to have 
been a leading purpose for which the book was 
written. If so, the machinery is somewhat 
large for the littleness of the result. In the 
latter part of the work the novelist appears as 
the professor,—but we cannot say that his lec- 
tures have much originality either in the fact or 
in the form. Very hasty generalizations of mere 
particulars—that do not even take the pains to 
wear any other of the characters of wisdom 
than the air of infallibility with which they are 
propounded—make the philosophy of the third 
volume. And finally, having read his discourses 
and, so, done with his island, Mr. Cooper, like 
Prospero, breaks his wand and dissolves his 
spells—but after a yet more summary fashion : 
sinking the island itself again into the sea by 
the same device which he had employed to 
create it for his especial purpose ! 

Mark having tasted of the proverbial ingra- 
titude of communities, and been deposed from 
his dictatorship by the establishment of a repub- 
lic, had gone fe with his family to Bristol 
(in America) in that disgust which deposed 
sovereigns may be expected very commonly to 
feel. Here, however, he seems to have been 
haunted by a yearning after the seat of his 
former power—the more that it offered yet a 
field for further commercial speculation.—For 
Mr. Cooper’s hero has none of the proverbial 
henseelienes of the sailor ;—and has made a 
good thing of the short supra-marine lease of 
his deep-sea island.—Accordingly, he and his 
friend Betts once more set sail for his ancient 
kingdom of “ ‘The Crater.” — 

“The passages between Valparaiso and the Crater 
had usually consumed about five weeks, though some- 
what dependent on the state of the trades. On this 
occasion the run was rather long, it having been at- 
tempted to find a new course. Formerly, the vessels 
had fallen in with the crater between Betto’s group 
and the Reef, which was bringing them somewhat to 
leeward, and Mr. Woolston now thought he would 
try a more southern route, and see if he could not 
make the Peak, which would not only bring him to 
windward, but which place was certainly giving him 
a more striking object to fall in with than the lower 
islands of the group. It was on the morning of one 
of the most brilliant days of those seas, that Captain 
Saunders met the ex-governor on the quarter-deck, 
as the latter appeared there for the first time since 
quitting his berth, and announced that he had just 
sent look-outs aloft to have a search for the land. By 
his reckoning they must be within twelve leagues of 
the Peak, and he was rather surprised that it was not 
yet visible from the deck. Make it they must very 
shortly; for he was quite certain of his latitude, and 
did not believe that he could be much out of the way, 
as respected his longitude. The cross-trees were next 
hailed, and the inquiry was made if the Peak could 
not be seen ahead. The answer was, that no land 
was in sight, in any part of the ocean! For several 
hours the ship ‘ran down before the wind, and the 
same extraordinary vacancy existed on the waters! 
At length an island was seen, and the news was sent 

down on deck. Towards that island the ship steered, 





under its lee, and backed her topsail. This islan 


seen of either, while here was an unknown island i 
their places! 


feet. 


a solitary tree. 


ocean ! 


summit and its venerable deposit of guano. 


nearly a hundred fathoms deep in the ocean 


themselves of the fatal facts by further observation 


of the dire catastrophe. 


gave fearful confirmation of the nature of the disaster, 


so lately stretched beneath. 


to the eye, though surrounded no longer by the many 


neighbourhood. * * The Rancocus next shaped 
were struck near the western roads, and it was easy 
enough to carry the vessel towards what had formerly 
been the centre of those pleasant isles. The lead 
was kept going, and a good look-out was had for 
shoals; for, by this time, Mr. Woolston was satisfied 
that the greatest change had occurred at the south- 
ward, as in the former convulsion, the group having 
sunk but a trifle compared with the Peak; never- 
theless every person as well as thing would seem to 
have been engulphed. Towardsevening, however,asthe 
ship was feeling her way to windward with great cau- 
tion, and when the ex-governor believed himself at the 
centre of the group, the look-outs proclaimed shoal- 
water, and even small breakers, about half a mile on 
their larboard beam. The vessel was hove to, and 
a boat went to examine the place, Woolston and his 
friend Betts going in her. The shoal was made by 
the summit of the crater; breakers appearing in one 
or two places where the hill had been highest. The 
boat met with no difficulty, however, in passing over 
the spot, merely avoiding the white water. When 
the lead was dropped into the centre of the crater, it 
took out just twenty fathoms of line. That distance, 
then, below the surface of the sea, had the crater, 
and its town, and its people sunk! If any object 
had floated, as many must have done, it had long 
before drifted off in the currents of the ocean, 
leaving no traces behind to mark a place that had 
so lately been tenanted by human beings. The 
Rancocus anchored in twenty-three fathoms, it being 
thought she lay nearly over the Colony House, and 
for eight-and-forty hours the exploration was con- 
tinued. The sites of many a familiar spot were 





and about two in the afternoon she came up close 


ascertained, but nothing could be found on which 


was a stranger to all on board! The navigators were 
confident they must be within a few leagues of the 
Peak, as well as of the volcano; yet nothing could be 


This strange land was of very small 
dimensions, rising out of the sea about three hundred 
Its extent was no great matter, half a mile in 
diameter, perhaps, and its form nearly circular, A 
boat was lowered, and a party pulled towards it. As 
Mr. Woolston approached this as yet strange spot, 
something in its outlines recurred to his memory. 
The boat moved a little further north, and he beheld 
Then a cry escaped him, and the 
whole of the terrible truth flashed on his mind. He 
beheld the summit of the Peak, and the solitary tree 
was that which he had himself preserved as a signal. 
The remainder of his paradise had sunk beneath the 
On landing, and examining more minutely, 
this awful catastrophe was fully confirmed. No part 
of Vulcan's Peak remained above water, but its rocky 
All the 
rest was submerged ; and when soundings were made, 
the plain, that spot which had almost as much of 
heaven as of earth about it, according to the unen- 
lightened minds of its inhabitants, was found to be 


It is scarcely possible to describe the sickening awe 
which came over the party, when they had assured 


Everything, however, went to confirm the existence 
These internal fires had 
wrought a new convulsion, and the labours and hopes 


the soundings answering accurately to the known 
formation of the land in the neighbourhood of the 
Peak. But in the Peak itself, it was not possible 
to be mistaken: there it was in its familiar outline, 
just as it had stood in its more elevated position, 
when it crowned its charmed mountain, and over- 
looked the whole of that enchanting plain which had 
It might be said to re- 
semble, in this respect, that sublime rock which is 
recognised as a part of the ‘ everlasting hills,’ in Cole's 
series of noble landscapes that is called ‘The March 
of Empire; ever the same amid the changes of 
time, and civilization, and decay, there it was the 
apex of the Peak; naked, storm-beaten, and familiar 


delightful objects which had once been seen in its 


her course in the direction of the group. Soundings 


d | even a spar might be anchored, to buo 
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History of the Bank of England, its Tim 
Traditions. B Yohn” Found. a 
Willoughby & Co, . 

WE will begin by saying at once that this work 

has amused us. We have not often met with a 

greater quantity of entertaining gossip in the 

same number of pases. But a an who 
should take up the book under the idea of 
getting a sustained monetary history of the 

Bank would be assuredly disappointed :—he 

had better go to M‘Culloch’s ‘ Commercial 

1 | Dictionary.” The author does, indeed, every 
now and then plunge into the mare magnum of 

figures; but he — emerges again : either 

.| dragging up a forger by the halter—or else 

with all the materials for a pleasant account of 

some mania of speculation, with its panic at 
the end. 


of years had vanished in a moment. The crust = . 
of the earth had again been broken; and this time Po an — os os of the wr APs 
it was to destroy instead of to create. The lead z our author admires it absolutely; 


and we waive the question whether it has been 
—particularly of late years—the best thing that 
could have been; confining our admiration to 
the conduct of the corporation as a whole in 
the circumstances which it has actually en- 
countered. The Direction has often justly 
merited the nage of having seen its true 
position ; and has stood between the public and 
the proprietors with a sagacious sense of what 
was due to both, and plenty of resolution to act 
upon it. So that, as times go—and still more 
as times have gone—we repeat that we admire 
the Bank. But Mr. Francis goes further than 
we can; and seems disposed to believe that it 
must have been immaculate—even where tra- 
dition tells ugly stories. Witness the follow- 
ing anecdote, preserved by Ireland, and com- 
mented on by our author.— 

“‘Tt is well known that, in the year 1745, on 
account of the domestic confusion which prevailed 
in the northern part of this island, Bank notes were 
at a considerable discount. The notes, however, 
which were issued by Child’s house, as well as those 
of Hoare and Co., still maintained their credit, and 
were circulated at par.—The Bank directors, alarmed 
at the depreciation of their paper, and attributing it 
to the high estimation in which the house of Messrs. 
Child still remained, attempted, by very unfair arti- 
fices, to ruin their reputation. This plan they 
endeavoured to accomplish by collecting a very large 
quantity of their notes, and pouring them in all 
together for payment on the same day. Before the 
project was executed, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who had received some intimation of it, imparted the 
information to Mr. Child, and supplied him with a 
sum of money, more than sufficient to answer the 
amplest demand that could be made upon them. 
In consequence of this scheme, the notes were sent 
by the Bank, and were paid in their own paper; a 
circumstance which occasioned considerable loss to 
that corporation ; their paper being circulated con- 
siderably below par. Perhaps this anecdote will be 
confirmed by the well known circumstance of the 
hostility of her Grace to the administrators of that 
trust.” The precision with which this account 1s 
given, must be accepted as a reason for its assertion. 
It is, however, most difficult of belief, that any body 
of honourable men would act so disgraceful a part. 
The story has, in all probability, arisen out of some 
financial operation, the object of which was perverted 
by the opponents of the Bank, because it was beyond 
their comprehension,” 
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“With this general admiration for the public 
Bank, there 1s a slight (let us be just—a very 

. t) bias against the private one. We cannot 
help thinking that when Mr. Francis, speaking 
f Fauntleroy, says that the public “evinced 
, most misplace sympathy at the idea of 
hanging @ banker,” he woul } have started with 
horror at the idea of a bank director undergoing 
gach a fate. We do not exactly suppose that 
he would have described the little transaction 
ghich had led to such a result as “in all pro- 
hability” arising out of “some financial opera- 
tion” perverted by the judge and jury because 
twas “beyond their comprehension : —still, 
ye are not quite sure. The bias of biography, 
ybether of men or of corporations, is wonderful. 
We cannot forget what a martyr the historian 
of Merchant Tailors’ School has made of Titus 
Oates, who was educated there. 

Mr. Francis is an admirer of the style of 
1. B. Macaulay :—and so again are we. But 
he imitates it—and imitates it badly. The 
opening passage, for instance, of the dénouement 
in Fauntleroy’s case, is too ambitious by half.— 

“In September, 1824, Plank, the Bow Street 
oficer, might be seen proceeding in the direction of 
the banking house of Marsh, Stracey, and Co. A 

n, who accompanied him, entered first, and 
requesting an interview with Mr. Fauntleroy, was 
ushered into his private counting-house. Within a 
minute he was followed by Plank. The interior of 
abank is nearly sacred; but the officer pushed boldly 
by theclerk, who would have interrupted him, merely 
siying he wished to speak with Mr. Fauntleroy. 
Onentering, he closed the door, announced his name, 
and uced a warrant for the apprehension of 
Henry Fauntleroy on a charge of forgery.” 

The figure of description here chosen re- 
quires a distinct announcement of the day and 
hour, Poor Plank should not have been left 
through all September on his way to Marsh 
&Co. Then, when we read of “ Mr., now Sir 
Charles, Wood, in a speech which charmed by 
its elegance, while it delighted by its depth,” 
we are more amused than the author intended 
—not merely by the bathos of “now Sir 
Charles,” but by the notion of the delights of 
depth as opposed to the charms of elegance. 
In“ the English language could scarcely be more 


explicit than the passage by which the great 
architect of the Bank Charter has been judged,” 
we fancy we detect something like jumble: a 
language (semi-personified) contending for 
clearness with a passage written in that lan- 
guage—by which to judge the architect of a 


charter! We do not like the following, as to 
either style or myiaitter :— 

“It is now the piovince of the writer to relate one 
of those occurrences which occasionally interest the 
somewhat uneventful hours of a commercial com- 
munity, The union of rank, talent, and accomplish- 
ment, with fraud, dishonour, and dishonesty, forms, 
in the present instance,a relation sufficiently interest- 
ing to pass an hour by the winter fire-side, and suffi- 
ciently striking to demand the attention of the 
monetary man, and the notice of the observer of 
human nature.” 

Has the union of rank and fraud, talent and 
dishonour, accomplishment and _ dishonesty, 
such interest for the winter fire-side? Unfor- 
tunately, it has; and Mr. Francis has evidently, 
in the course of his undertaking, picked up the 
love ofnarrating such things. Indeed, we may 
pronounce that his book gives a much clearer 
view and better history of the modes of de- 
frauding the Bank than of the operations of 
that great institution—for which, we allow 
again, it is all the more amusing. We should 
not have been so particular in our notice of the 
style if it were not that the work is evidently 
intended to have a style. In our opinion, Mr. 
Francis had the elements of a good narrator; 
but there is in this book what we believe to be 


an adopted manner—throughout the first volume 
at least. 

Mr. Francis goes back, in his narrative, to 
the time when the Jews were the only bankers, 
and when kings and barons drew upon them 
at pleasure—or, if the drafts were not duly 
honoured, upon their teeth. He gives a slight 
sketch of the happy state of our monetary 
system down to the time when the Bank of 
England was foundedin 1694. Those haleyon 
days in which bad money was detected by the 
coiners forgetting, at first, to clip and file it 
into resemblance to the good money—not the 
only instance in which rascals have been de- 
tected by being more honest upon particular 
points than honest men—are ‘nial with 
effect enough to make pictorially clear what we 
all know—namely, that the foundation of the 
Bank soon put the monetary relations of king 
and people on a much better footing than they 
had ever before been. 

In the time of the South Sea speculation, it 
appears, the “ wisdom of our ancestors” was of 
a kind which has been very faithfully reflected 
to-day.— 

“Schemes were proposed which would have been 
extravagant in 1825, and which stamped the minds 
of those who entertained them with what may be 
truly termed a commercial lunacy. One was for 
the ‘discovery of perpetual motion.’ Another for 
subscribing two millions and a half to ‘a promising 
design hereafter to be promulgated.’ A third was a 
‘Company for carrying on an undertaking of great 
advantage, but nobody to know what it is; every 
subscriber who deposits 2/. per share, to be entitled 
to 100/. per annum.’ Even this insolent attempt 
on the credulity of the nation succeeded; and when 
the arch-rogue opened his shop, the house was beset 
with applicants. In five hours 2,000/. were deposited 
in the hands of the projector, and from that day he 
ceased to be heard of in England.” 

And again.— ; 

“The London Journal of 11th of June, says, ‘The 
hurry of our stock-jobbing bubblers has been so 
great this week, that it has exceeded all that was 
ever known. There has been nothing but running 
about from one coffee-house to another, and from 
one tavern to another, to subscribe without examining 
what the proposals were. The general cry has been, 
‘For G ’s sake let us but subscribe to something, 
we don*t care what it is,’” 


The transition to highwaymen seems so 
natural, that it is well to attach it as a pendant 
to our quotations, as a help to the present use 
of the moral.— 

“Amid these scenes of crime, that of robbing the mail 
was a favourite occupation, as it not only required, 
but also rewarded, boldness. These robberies grew 
to such. a height by 1738, that the post-master made 
a representation to the Bank upon the subject; and 
the directors, in consequence, advertised an issue of 
bills, payable at seven days sight, ‘that in case of the 
mail being robbed, the proprietor may have time to 
give notice.’” 

According to Mr. Francis, the first forger 
was instigated not by Mammon, but by Cupid.— 

“To Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford linen- 
draper, belongs the melancholy celebrity of having 
led the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 
1758. The records of his life do not show want, 
beggary or starvation urging him, but a simple desire 
to seem greater than he was. By one of the artists 
employed, and there were several engaged on different 
parts of the notes, the discovery was made. The 
criminal had filled up to the number of twenty; and 
deposited them in the hands of a young lady to whom 
he was attached, as a proof of his wealth.” 

Mr. Francis tells the story of George Mor- 
land, the painter, when hiding for debt, being 
taken for a forger. We have, ourselves, heard 
a yet more curious story—and we believe it 
to be true. Many years ago, there was a strong 
suspicion that platinum was employed to give 
weight to bad sovereigns. The solicitor of the 
Mint communicated with one of the Russian 





houses which imported platinum, and begged 
to know whether all their metal went into 
channels known to themselves to be respectable. 
They answered that there was an elderly gentle- 
man, who never gave hisname, whocame to them 
at intervals and took away considerable quan- 
tities. The solicitor begged them to detain this 
individual, the next time he came, in casual 
conversation,—and give him notice. This was 
done : and when the solicitor arrived, he found, 
to his surprise, the merchant talking to his 
own friend Dr. Wollaston—who had come for 
his usual supply of platinum, to be made mal- 
leable by his own secret, now made known. 
Of course, the matter ended with a hearty 
laugh. 

One of Mr. Francis’s literary devices is an 
affectation of the indefinite when his party feel- 
ings or prejudices are in question. “A man 
named Thomas Paine,’’ he says, “ possessed a 
certain degree of unenviable notoriety.” A 
reader might really think that this was some 
other than thenotorious Tom Paine. Again, men- 
tioning a debate on cash payments, he observes : 
“ The speaker was a Mr. Fuller; who said, ‘I 
don’t like this business at all. I think it isa 
humbug.’”” Are not these words themselves 
enough to preserve Jack Fuller, so recently dead 
—and so completely himself as long as he lived 
—from being lost ina Mr. Fuller? At the end 
of his speech Jack says: “ It grieves me to see 
so much labour and sweating about this bullion 
report. Why, sir, it won’t make a bit better 
appearance in the papers than that nonsensical 
dispute between you and me.” On which Mr. 
Francis remarks that this allusion was toa scene 
of indecorous altercation in which Jack, heated 
with wine, attempted to throw a chair at the 
Speaker. Powers that be !—an indecorous alter- 
cation between the Speaker and a member! By 
the way, we have always heard that Fuller got 
into custody for telling the Speaker that he 
would not be dictated to by a little man ina 
wig :—which is much more like Jack (who was 
a kind-hearted creature) than an attempt at 
deeds of violence.—Of Cobbett we find no men- 
tion at all in this work: an omission really un- 
accountable in a work professing to give a his- 
tory of Currency theories. We presume Mr. 
Francis considers him too heterodox upon Bank 
politics to have particular notice :—but surely 
“a Mr. Cobbett”’ might have been alluded to! 

The first volume of the work ends with the 
mania of 1825 ;—and the second begins with 
the panic. On the curious story of the box of 
one pound notes—not discovered by accident, 
Mr. Desests says, but remembered because it 
was believed by some that small change was 
really more wanted than gold—he has the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ The delight with which these notes were received 
in the country, proved that the want of a secure 
small currency alone was felt. The knowledge that 
the provincial banks were constantly breaking—that 
the parent banks in London were stopping almost 
as frequently—the fear that universally prevailed 
with regard to those that were really solvent — 
brought in the country notes with that rapidity which 
produced the fearful failures of so many of the body. 
But that the holders only required to be safe, and 
that they considered the notes of the Corporation 
eminently so, is proved from the fact of the run 
suddenly stopping after their introduction. In Nor- 
wich, the Messrs. Gurney are said to have staid the 
plague by merely placing a thick pile of one pound 
notes of the Bank of England on the counter, 
‘They worked wonders,’ said Mr. Harman,—‘as far 
as my judgment goes, they saved the country.” In 
most of the provinces they were received with accla- 
mation. Within a week from their issue, the peril 
and the panic had passed away, and the monied 
interest had time to look around and count the ter- 
rible cost of the yet more terrible dangers to which 





they had been exposed.” 
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Of the employment of bank notes as a circu- 
lating medium in a novel sense Mr. Francis 
furnishes a curious instance.— 

“The uses of Bank notes are manifold; but the 
following is a novel mode of rendering them service- 
able. One of these for 5/. came in the course of 
business to a mercantile house in Liverpool. On 
the back of it was written: ‘If this note gets into 
the hands of John Dean, of Longhill, near Carlisle, 
his brother Andrew isa prisoner in Algiers.’ The 
circumstance was interesting, and appeared in a 
newspaper, in which the paragraph was perused by 
a person in Carlisle, who had known in past years 
one Andrew Dean, and was still acquainted with his 
brother John Dean of the place named in the note. 
The son of the latter happened to be in Carlisle, 
and hearing the intelligence, gave such a report of 
his uncle that there was every reason to believe he 
was the Andrew Dean whose captivity became thus 
singularly known to his friends in England.” 

By this time, the volumes have brought us 
into well-known times :—and what is new to us 
refers mostly to internal arrangements. We 
subjoin the account of the first working of Mr. 
W. R. Smee’s plan for remodelling the way of 
keeping accounts in the issue department.— 

“On the day of its commencement, one hundred 
and twenty clerks were employed. From the novelty 
of the various operations, the balance, the great proof 
of success, was not arrived at till near eight o’clock. 
On the second day of its trial, the same result was 
arrived at by five o’clock, On the third it was tried 
by three o’clock, but without the same success, being 
51. deficient. Every plan that could be imagined 
was tried to discover the supposed error. For seven 
hours were the clerks of the department employed 
in examining and re-examining the books. For 
seven hours were they detained investigating and 
re-investigating the notes, of which the books were a 
copy; and it was curious to witness a young man of 
three-and-twenty, with unchangeable confidence in 
the soundness of his system, directing, or attempting, 
all those experiments which a perfect knowledge of 
the accounts suggested as most likely to discover the 
presumed error. At ten o'clock the search was given 
up; and the ruin of the new system seemed com- 
plete. The information spread rapidly that the 
office had separated without a balance; and it could 
have been no pleasant task to Mr. Smee to meet 
the governor on the following morning with the 
news. The confidence of the latter was, however, 
complete; the plan went on; a mode of detection was 
adopted; and it is to be presumed that the dread of 
discovery produced the note, as the balance, a few 
days afterwards, was 5/. over, and the very note 
which had been proved to be missing was found to 
have been returned.” 

The Exchequer bill forgeries, the Burgess and 
Barber cases, the railway mania, &c., afford 
Mr. Francis good opportunities of narration—in 
which he improves as he proceeds. The story 
of the Will Forgery, in particular, is well told. 
We take leave of the work, finding that we may 
say we have “ passed it on as directed.” It 
was meant rather to amuse than to give a his- 
tory of the Currency and its officials ;—and we 
have treated it accordingly. 





Practical Remarks on Near Sight, Aged Sight, 


and Impaired Vision. 

Churchill. 
Tuts little work is on a subject which has been 
too much neglected by physiologists. Persons 
with near sight or aged sight are too often 
obliged to submit themselves to empirical treat- 
ment, and to the management of those who 
know little or nothing of the physiology of the 
organ which they treat or of the causes of the 
defect which they profess to cure. Mr. Cooper’s 
volume will supply to every educated surgeon 
the first principles on which the imperfections 
of vision above mentioned can be properly 
treated. The nature of light, the physiology 
of vision, the symptoms of Rimrieed, vision, 
and the construction of glasses for the relief of 
near and aged sight, are the principal topics 


By W. W. Cooper. 


discussed. There is one practical observation 
made by Mr. Cooper which cannot be too gene- 
rally known—that where spectacles are worn 
for near sight there is seldom any necessity for 
increasing the depth of the glass; whereas those 
who use one glass are obliged — to 
change their concave glasses for higher powers. 
The following remarks may be found useful to 
so large a class of our readers that we are in- 
duced to extract them :— 

“The desire to conceal from the world any im- 
perfection which wounds our self-love, is inherent in 
the human heart, and leads to all sorts of artifices 
on the part of those who, by natural conformation, 
advancing years, or other causes, suffer from imper- 
fection in their vision. Thus it is, that some persons 
prefer to use an eye-glass, others reading glasses, in 
lieu of spectacles. Reading glasses, however, are 
objectionable from their not being firmly fixed in 
front of the eyes. The motion of the head not being 
in accordance with that of the hand which holds the 
glasses, has the effect of trying the eyes exceedingly 
in their constant and ineffectual endeavour to adjust 
themselves to the position of the glasses, inducing 
unnecessary fatigue to the eyes, and rendering neces- 
sary an earlier resort to glasses of a higher power 
than would have been required had proper spectacles 
been adopted from the commencement. But a single 
eye-glass is more injurious still; and many young 
men, who, from shortness of sight, or a singular 
vanity, have thought proper to use a quizzing glass 
(as it is termed) have had reason to regret it to the 
end of their lives. Iam acquainted with a gentle- 
man, the sight of whose right eye has been seriously 
impaired, from his having, in early life, constantly 
used one of these eye-glasses, and numerous other 
instances have come to my knowledge. The conse- 
quences to perfect vision are serious, for as one eye 
is made to do more work than the other, an altera- 
tion in their relative strength takes place; the result 
is, that sooner or later, when the person resorts to 
spectacles, he finds that the lens which suits one eye 
will not at all suffice for the other. Watchmakers 
and other artists, who work with a magnifier, are 
very subject to this imperfection of vision, and gene- 
rally find that they see better with one eye than the 
other. If, instead of always applying the magnify- 
ing glass to one eye, they were to use the other eye 
in turn, a habit which might be easily acquired in 
early life, although with difficulty afterwards, they 
would preserve the power of their eyes more equally, 
and the perfection of vision longer; for, by using the 
eyes alternately, rest, and an opportunity of recover- 
ing from the fatigue produced by the exertion of 
looking through the magnifier, would be afforded to 
each. In like manner, those who indulge in micro- 
scopical or astronomical pursuits should learn to use 
either eye indifferently, instead of always trusting to 
one, although we almost instinctively apply the right 
eye to a telescope or microscope. An eminent opti- 
cian informed me that, from constantly looking through 
microscopes, &c. with his right eye, the focus of that 
eye has been rendered so much longer than that of 
the left, that whilst the left eye is suited by a glass 
that is perfectly plane, the right requires a lens of 36 
inches focal length.” 


Writing on defective vision, the mind natu- 
rally reverts to Milton. Mr. Cooper refers to 
his case, and translates the poet’s letter on the 
subject of his blindness to Leonard Philaras 
the Athenian. As it is very characteristic, and 
may be new to some of our readers, we in- 
sert it.— 

To Leonard Philaras the Athenian. 

“T have always been devotedly attached to the 
literature of Greece, and particularly to that of your 
Athens; and have never ceased to cherish the per- 
suasion, that that city would one day make me ample 
recompence for the warmth of my regard. The 
ancient genius of your renowned country has favoured 
the completion of my prophecy, in presenting me 
with your friendship and esteem. Though I was 
known to you only by my writings, and we were re- 
moved to such a distance from each other, you most 
courteously addressed me by letter; and when you 
unexpectedly came to London, and saw me, who 





could no longer see, my affliction, which causes none 
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to regard me with greater admiration, and pera. 
many even with feelings of contempt, excited 
tenderest sympathy and concern. You would net 
suffer me to abandon the hope of recoveri bo 
sight, and informed me that you had an inte a 
friend at Paris, Dr. Thevenot, who was particulael 
celebrated in disorders of the eyes, whom you a 
consult about mine, if I would enable you to os 
before him the causes and symptoms of the co) 4 
plaint. I will do what you desire, lest I should — 
to reject that aid which perhaps may be offered < 
by Heaven. Itis now, I think, about ten years — 
I perceived my vision to grow weak and dull; and : 
the same time I was troubled with pain in my kideers 
and bowels, accompanied with flatulency, In the 
morning, if I began to read, as was my custom a 
eyes instantly ached intensely, but were refreshed 
after a little corporeal exercise. The candle which 
I looked at, seemed, as it were, encircled with arain- 
bow. Not long after, the sight in the left part of 
the left eye (which I lost some years before the other) 
became quite obscured, and prevented me from dis- 
cerning any object on that side. The sight in my 
other eye has now been gradually and sensibly 
vanishing away for about three years; some months 
before it had entirely perished, though I stood 
motionless, everything which I looked at seemed in 
motion to and fro. A stiff cloudy vapour seemed to 
have settled on my forehead and temples, which 
usually occasions a sort of somnolent pressure upon 
my eyes, and particularly from dinner till the evening; 
so that I often recollect what is said of the poet 
Phineas, in the Argonautics :— 

A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 

And when he walked he seemed as whirling round, 

Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay, 
I ought not to omit that, while I had my sight left 
as soon as I lay down on my bed, and turned ca 
either side, a flood of light used to gush from my 
closed eyelids. Then, as my sight became daily moreim- 
paired, the colours became more faint, and were emitted 
with a certain inward crackling sound; but at present, 
every species of illumination being, as it were, extin- 
guished, there is diffused around me nothing but 
darkness, or darkness mingled and streaked with an 
ashy brown; yet the darkness in which I am perpe. 
tually immersed, seems always, both by night and 
day, to approach nearer to white than black; and 
when the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little 
particle of light, as through a chink; and though 
your physician may kindle a small ray of hope, yet 
I make up my mind to the malady as quite incurable; 
and I often reflect, that as the wise man admonishes, 
days of darkness are destined for both of us. The 
darkness which I experience, less oppressive than 
that of the tomb, is, owing to the singular goodness 
of the Deity, passed amid the pursuits of literature 

nd the cheering salutations of friendship, But if, 

as is written, man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth 
of God, why may not any one acquiesce in the pri- 
vation of his sight, when God has so amply furnished 
his mind and his conscience with eyes? While he 
so tenderly provides for me, while he so graciously 
leads me by the hand, and conducts me on the way, 
I will, since it is his pleasure, rather rejoice than 
repine at being blind. And my dear Philaras, what- 
ever may be the event, I wish you adieu with no less 
courage and composure than if I had the eyes of a 
lynx.” 

Mr. Cooper’s volume may be read with ad- 
vantage by persons who are not engaged in the 
medical profession; and his hints may be the 
means of preserving many a valuable sight. 





The Greatest Plague of Life; or, The Adven- 
tures of a Lady in search of a Good Servant. 
By One who has been “almost worried to 
death.” Edited by the Brothers Mayhew. 
Bogue. 

Tue relations between the Mistress and the 

Servant are perhaps among the most undefined 

things in modern English society; and their 

settlement is an important social question which 
must one day be answered. ‘The Brothers 

Mayhew, ironical and sarcastic, bitter and ex- 

travagant, yet always writing with a moral 
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se, have produced rather a one-sided book 
PO he subject. In their wish to demonstrate 
that “goo 

ve exc ‘ 
or between the parties. Ina word, they 


ve dealt with an idea rather than a fact; 
ind unfolded it through a variety of humorous 

lutions whose combination could not have 
‘ ened in one individual experience, though 
_ of them may have happened individually 
jn separate households. Some, however, are 
alt fantastic — or such as would have oc- 
curred to none : and the fault of the whole is 
that the materials of a smart and significant 
essay are worn out by the extension to six num- 
bers, and invention is tortured to supply their 
exhaustion. It is almost a necessity of the sub- 
ject that the book should be seemingly vulgar; 
but there is an occasional vulgarity: beyond 
what the subject demanded —and which must 
be charged to the artist and his art. Its pages 
are, however, rich in the materials for laughter ; 
and in selecting specimens choice is perplexed. 
it is the more so because the vulgarity is more 
apparent in the individual instance than in the 
ghole—the moral being in such case only pro- 

jonately brought out. 

The heroine, Mrs. Sk—n—st—n, tells her 
ownstory. The second wife of an attorney, she 
commences housekeeping at a cottage ornée, 
near the Regent’s Park, with one servant — 
oradually expands her establishment to eight— 
and ends with having none. All the sins per- 
sonified which beset the genus Servant fall to 
the share of her experience. Her first adven- 
ture is with a drunkard—then follows a fraudu- 
lent charwoman—and next comes an Irish girl, 


d mistresses make good servants,” 
lusively shown the mistress in the 


agood hardworking creature, who, being mis- | 


understood by her mistress, is soon discarded 
for a pretty maid and her red-coat follower 
from the Albany Street barracks. We will give 
asample of the broad ‘“ bothering” humour of 
Norah Connor, the Irish maiden.— 

“But though Norah Connor went on very well 
just at first, still, after a time, she got so frightfully 
familiar and presuming, that really the woman used 
tospeak to me as if I was her equal; nor could I 
for the life of me get her to pay me the respect that 
I felt wasdue to me. Now, for instance, I remember, 
one morning, about two months before little Annie 
was born, I rang the parlour bell, and when the 
woman came into the room, I said, in a quiet voice, 
‘Iwant a glass of water to drink, Norah.—‘ You 
want to drink a glass of wather?’ she replied. ‘ Well, 
I've no objection. Drink away, darlin’! !°—‘ Then,’ 
Icontinued, blandly, ‘I should feel obliged if you 
would be so good as to let me have one directly. — 
‘Let you have one?’ she exclaimed. ‘Faith, an’ 
didn’t I give you permission just now?’ This was 
past all bearing; but I restrained myself, and merely 
sid, with becoming dignity, ‘I didn’t have you up 
sairs, Norah, to know whether you would permit me 
todrink a glass of water in my own house, or not.’ 
To which she replied, as familiarly as if she were 
speaking to the servant next door, ‘ Well, by my 
sowl, when I heard you ask me if I'd let you have 
that same, I thought you mighty stupid at the time. 
An’ what is it you do want, then, mavourneen?’— 
‘Why,’ I returned, in measured terms, remembering 
ny station, ‘I want what I told you before, as plainly 
aa person could speak—a glass of water.—‘ Well 
then,’ she cried, ‘by the powers! if I were you, I'd 
get it! Isn"t there plenty down stairs, honey ?"— 
“But, I continued, calmly, ‘perhaps you will be 
kind enough, Norah, to bring me a glass up here.’— 
“Och!” she exclaimed, ‘so, an’ its only a glass you’re 
wantin’ me té fetch you, afther all! A glass wid 
nothin’ in it, is it you mane?—‘No,’ I replied, 
almost losing my temper, ‘A glass of water, woman, 
and not a glass without anything in it! Do you 
understand me now ?'—‘ Out an’ out,’ she cried, with 
a nasty low wink. ‘You'd be havin’ a glass of 
wather wid somethin’ in it! Oh, go along wid you 
—wanting a drop on the sly, now! You're takin’ 
to the bottle, though, betimes this mornin’, I’m 


thinkin’’ I'm sure my fair readers can easily 
imagine that this threw me into such a passion that 
it quite made my blood boil. I told the fury to 
hold her tongue, and never dare to open her mouth 
about such things again. But the impudent hussey 
only made me worse, for she kept declaring, ‘mum 
was the word with Norah,’ and saying, ‘that I needn't 
go flurryin’ mysilf about her findin’ out my sly 
thricks,’ and telling me to be ‘asy, for that the 
masther should never hear of it from hersilf.’ So 
that at last, I declare, I was positively obliged to 
run up stairs into my own bed-room, in order to get 
rid of the creature. There I threw myself on the 
sofa, in the most dreadful state of mind, I think, I 
ever was in all my life; and, torn with all kinds of 
horrid ideas, I said to myself, ‘ Norah washes very 





| pensate me for this!" 





hood, as if they were so much crockery. And what 
on earth the hearts of the good-looking wretches 
themselves can be made of is more than I can say; 
for either they must be as impenetrable to Cupid’s 
arrows as bags of sand, or I’m sure elsethey must be 
as full of holes as a rushlight-shade. I don’t know 
what the regiment may cost the nation every year, 
(but of course it’s no trifling sum, and what they 
do for it except make love to the maids, I can't see) 
—but this I do know fora positive fact, that the 
expense the Life Guardsmen are to the respectable 
inhabitants of Albany Street and its neighbourhood 
is actually frightful; for they seem to be of opinion 
that love cannot live on air, and consequently always 
begin by paying their addresses to the cooks, and if 
the larder be good, I will do them the justice to say, 


well, it is true—but alas! what washing can com- | that their constancy is wonderful; and really the 
What vexed me, though, | sum they cost poor Albany Street and its surrounding 


| even more than Norah, was, that when I went to | districts in the matter of cold meat alone is really so 
| tell my husband, on his return from business that | dreadful, that I really do think if a petition were 


| evening, about how the woman had insulted me, he 
| wouldn’t hear a word of it, and said, like a wretch, 
| he was sick and tired of my complaints against 
| the maids, and he never set foot in the house but 
I had always got some long rigmarole tale about 
the servant's bad conduct; adding that it was im- 
possible they should be invariably in the wrong; and 
he firmly believed it was quite as much, if not more, 
my fault than theirs. And he even had the im- 
pudence to declare, (I thought it best to let him 
have his own way for once, and go on till he was 
tired,) that he had quite worry and bother enough 
of his own at office, and that when he came home, 
| fagged and worn out, to his own fireside, he was 
| determined at least to enjoy peace and quiet at his 
| hearth; and then he asked what on earth I thought 
he had married me for, (as if I was going to tell 
| him;) when the cruel wretch said—it was only to 
| havea happy home! I told him that it was a nice 
| insult to my own face, indeed, and that he seemed 
determined to find fault with everything that day, as 
nothing, however good it was, would please him; 
| whereupon Mr. Sk—n—st—n went on, I’m sure, 
| without knowing what he said, for he declared that 
| I was a millstone round his neck, and the torment 
| of his life; adding, that he begged me once for all to 
understand, that he would not be pestered every day 
| with my bickerings with the servants; and he had 
| made up his mind that if ever I opened my mouth 
| to him again on the subject, that he would put on 
his hat that very moment and go and spend his 
| evening at some tavern, where at least he could enjoy 
| himself. Besides, he told me, he could see that 
| Norah was worth her weight in gold to any person 
who knew how to humour her; for the house had 
never been so clean ever since we had been married; 
and the way in which the girl dressed a potato made 
her so invaluable in his eyes, that he wasn't going, 
he could tell me, to have her driven out of the 
house by me. So that anybody might have seen, 
like myself, with half an eye, that my gentleman 
didn’t care so much about ‘ his own fireside’ after all, 
and instead of * his hearth, indeed, being uppermost 
in his mind, that really and truly his stomach was at 
the bottom of it.” 

The pretty servant-maid who succeeds brings 
with her, of course, that housekeepers’ terror, 
the nuisance of a host of “followers”: and one 
class of these kitchen depredators is thus 
comically held out by Mrs. Sk—n—st—n (as, 
with the affected and ineffectual mystery of the 
gossiping memoir, she writes herself) to the 
public indignation.— 

“ And here let me pause for a minute to remark 
upon the shameful nuisance that those barracks in 
Albany Street are to all persons living in that other- 
wise quiet and pretty neighbourhood—for I’m sure 
there’s not a person whose house is within halfa- 
mile of the dreadful place that isn’t wherritted out 
of their lives by them. Upon my word, the Life 
Guardsmen there are so frightfully handsome, that 
they ought not to be allowed by Government to 
wander at large in those fascinating red jackets, and 
with those large jet black mustachios of theirs, 
sticking out on each side of their face, just like two 
sticks of Spanish liquorice—nor be permitted to go 
about as they do, breaking, or at least cracking, the 
hearts of all the poor servant-girls in the neighbour- 











got up, and the case properly represented to Go- 
vernment, the Paymaster of the Forces could not 
refuse to make them a large allowance every year 
for the excellent rations served out to the soldiers 
every day by the maids. Really the amiable fellows’ 
appetites seem to be as large as their hearts — and 
they are as big as the Waterloo omnibuses, Heaven 
knows, and will carry fourteen inside with perfect 
ease and comfort any day. Talk about locusts in 
the land—I’d back a regiment of Life Guardsmen 
for eating a respectable district out of house and 
home in half the time, for positively the fine-looking 
vagabonds seem to have nothing else to do but to 
walk about Albany Street, looking down every area 
like so many dealers in hare and rabbit skins, crying 
out —‘ Any affection or cold meat this morning, 
cook ?? I don't know if any of my courteous 
readers have ever been in Albany Street when the 
bugle is sounded for the fellows to return to their 
barracks, but upon my word the scene is really heart- 
breaking to housekeepers, for there isn’t an area down 
the whole street but from which you will see a Life 
Guardsman, with his mouth full, ascending the steps, 
and hurrying off to his quarters for the night. Any- 
body will agree with me that one Don Giovanni is 
quite enough to turn the fair heads of a whole parish; 
but upon my word, when a whole regiment of them 
are suddenly let loose upon one particular locality, 
the havoc among the hearts is positively frightful; 
and there isn’t a man in the Life Guards, I know, 
(unless he’s afflicted with red mustachios) that isn’t 
a regular six foot two Lothario. Besides, Mrs, 
Lockley, the wife of one of Edward's best clients, 
assures me that there was one fascinating monster of 
a Life Guardsman who, the day after his regiment 
was quartered in Albany Street Barracks, began 
bestowing his affection on the cook at the bottom of 
the street, near Trinity Church, and loved all up the 
right-hand side of the way, and then commenced 
loving down the left; and she says, she verily be- 
lieves the amiable villain would have got right to the 
bottom of the street again, had he not been stopped 
by the Colosseum—so that the wretch was actually 
obliged to remain constant to the cook who lived at 
the house next to it for upwards of a month, at an 
expense of at least a guinea a-week to the master, 
and half-a-crown to the cook, for tobacco, for the 
gallant servant-killer.” 

Another specimen—and we must conclude. 
It is one of a different character. The lady 
having applied to a Servants’ Institution for a 
nursery-maid, and to a nursery gardener for 
plants, mistakes the latter person for the clerk 
to the former ; and accordingly misinterprets the 
man’s talk about his flowers in a manner ex- 
ceedingly grotesque.— 

“When the man came in, I said to him, very 
naturally, ‘ My man-servant tells me that you have 
brought with you a few of the names of such as you 
think will suit me. They have all been in the nur- 
sery a long time, I believe; and what kind of places 
have they been accustomed to?’ ‘Oh, a very nice 
place,’ he replied; ‘about the same as yours might 
be, mum. They had a warmish bed, and have always 
been accustomed to be out in the open air.’ ‘ Yes, 
I should want them to be out in the open aira great 
deal, I answered, though at the time I could't help 
fancying that it was very funny that the man should 
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allude in particular to their warm beds. 
should like you to recommend me one,’ I continued, 
‘ that’s healthy and strong, and likely to remain with 
me for some time, for it is so distressing to have to 
provide yourself with a new one every year.’ ‘So it 
is, mum,’ he returned. ‘I think I know the very 
one you want, mum. It’s a remarkable fine colour, 
mum.’ ‘ That certainly isa recommendation. I like 
them to look healthy,’ I replied, thinking, of course, 
that the man was only talking about a nursery maid, 
and not of some trumpery rose he had got at home. 
* It's a very dark coloured one, mum; indeed, very 
nearly a black,’ he answered; ‘and of a summer's 
evening smells wonderful, I can assure you, mum.’ 
‘Lord a mercy!’ I cried out, believing the man 
wanted to recommend me a negress. ‘Qh la! all 
the blacks do, and I wouldn’t have one of them about 
my house for all I’m worth.’ ‘Then may be, mun,’ 
he continued, ‘ you'd like one a trifle gayer. Now, 
there’s a Madame Pompadour we've got that I think 
would suit you. That’s a remarkable showy one, to 
be sure, and likes a good deal of raking.’ ‘Oh, I see,’ 
I replied; ‘a French bit of goods. No, thank you; 
they are all of them a great deal too gay by half to 
please me.’ ‘ Well, mun, if that wont suit you,” he 
replied, * what would you think of a nice Chinese? 
We've got a perfect beauty, I can assure you—just 
the very thing for you, mum—climb up anywhere— 
run all along the area-railings, mum—crawl right 
over your back-garden door—then up the house into 
your drawing-room baleony—almost like a wild one, 
mum,” ‘Like awild one!’ I almost shrieked, horror- 
struck at the idea of intrusting my sweet, little, help- 
less angel of a Kate to the care of a creature with 
any such extraordinary propensities. ‘Too like a 
wild one for me. I don’t want any such things about 
my house.’ * But if you object to their running 
about so much, mum,’ he went on, ‘ its very easy to 
tie them up and give them a good trimming occasion- 
ally, and then you can keep them under as much as 
you please.’ * I don't want one,’ L replied, ‘ that will 
require so much looking after, but one that you 
know could be trusted anywhere—especially as there 


will be a little baby to be taken care of.’ ‘ A little 
baby! Oh! then, if that’s the case, mum,’ he had 
the impudence to say, ‘ I should think you had better 


have a monthly one while you are about it. ‘A 
monthly one!’ I exclaimed, thinking he was referring 
to a second Mrs. Tooseypegs, instead of a rose; ‘ what 
can you be thinking of? I tell you I don’t want any- 
thing of the kind.’ * Yes, but I am sure you don't 
know how hardy they are, mum,’ he added, quite 
coolly. *I can give you my word, we've got one 
that’s out now, mum, that went through all the severe 
frosts of last winter with nothing more than a bit of 
matting as a covering at night-time. Though, for 
the matter of that, almost all our monthlies are the 
same, and don’t seem to care where they are put, for 
really and truly I do think that they would go on 
just as well, mum, even if their beds were chock full 
of gravel.’ ‘I tell you I don’t want anything of the 
kind,’ I said, half offended at what (thanks to that 
blundering Mr. Dick Farden) I thought very like 
the man’s impudence, ‘I hope no offence, mum,’ 
he replied; ‘but you see I must run over what we've 
got. Now, ther’s polianthuses. I'm sure you couldn't 
have anything much nicer or quieter than that, mum.’ 
‘Polly who?’ I inquired. ‘Anthus, mum,’ he re- 
plied. ‘ Well, what’s that one like?’ I asked. 
*Oh! the sort is common enough, mum,’ he con- 
tinued—‘ not very tall, and rather delicate, and 
will generally have five or six flowers in a cluster at 
the head—wants a glass, though, if the weather 
sets in very cold, mum—and * *There, that's 
enough,’ I interrupted, ‘I’m sick and tired of those 
common kind of things—they wouldn’t have a glass 
here, I can tell them.’ ‘ Maybe, then, mum,” he went 
on, ‘as it don’t seem as we can suit you with any of 
those I’ve mentioned, perhaps you don't want such a 
thing as an old man.’ ‘Old man!’ I eried. * No, what 
on earth should I ever do with any old man here, I 
should like to know ?” of course little dreaming that 
he was alluding all the while to the plant of that 
name. ‘Oh! I beg your pardon, mum, he replied; 
‘but I thought yours was just the place for a very 
fine and remarkably handsome one that we've got, 
and it struck me that you might have a spare bed 
that you would like to fill, especially as it would be 
little or no extra expense for you,’ ‘ No, no, no!’ I 





‘Now I | answered; *I tell you once for all, I’ve no room for 
| any old man here; and, besides, if I had, a nicething 


it would be to have him dying directly the coldavea- 
ther set in.” ‘Oh, bless you, mum,’ he replied, ‘a 
good healthy old man will never die, and look quite 
lively all the winter through. However, mum, per- 
haps you'd be kind enough to step round some day 
to our place, and then we could show you what we've 
got, and you could choose for yourself, mum.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered; ‘ perhaps that would be best, and then 
I can please myself.’ ” 

The work abounds in humour of this descrip- 
tion—overlying something that is better than 
the humour—but generally coarse in the ex- 
pression of its meanings. Under the coarseness 
of the forms, the meanings themselves are often 
fine enough. The malapropisms, verbal and in- 
tellectual, of Mrs. Sk—n—st—n are full of 
raciness and character; and the details are rich 
in invention and clever caricature. The latter 
is helped by twelve admirable illustrations from 
the pencil of George Cruikshank. 





Italian Novelists, Ancient and Modern—{ Novel- 
liert Italiani, §c.] Edited by Giuseppe 
Zirardini. Paris, Baudry. 

We suspend for awhile the survey of M. Baudry’s 

Spanish Novelists, to notice the specimens of 

Italian fiction recently issued from the same 

press, and belonging to a series intended to 


contain within a moderate compass a compen- | 


dium of Tuscan literature, under the general 
title of Bibliotheca scelta degli Scrittori Classici 
Italiani. The entire undertaking, which is 
now pretty far advanced, will comprise the best 
productions of the best authors in poetry, prose, 
and the drama. The book now before us, con- 
taining a whole select library of the Novelists, 
is an enormous tome, divided into two parts of 
about 600 pages each ;—forming Volumes XV. 
and XVI. of the series. 

As regards the plan of this publication, it 
may be observed that the object it is meant to 
accomplish is by no means so great a deside- 
ratum as was that of M. Baudry’s Spanish Li- 
brary. The number of good and accessible edi- 
tions of the best Italian authors is considerable: 


there is, indeed, no scarcity of Italian books of | 


any class,—a few only excepted, that belong 


exclusively to the studies of the curious or to | 


the shelves of the collector. The cheapness of 
the present series, therefore, must be its chief 
recommendation : and this will probably ensure 


its success with such readers as may not desire | 


a very exact acquaintance with Italian writers. 


Those who intend to examine them carefully, | 


or to make them familiar companions, will 


continue to peruse their works in more com- | 


plete and special editions, of which there is an 
abundant ies. The great size of M. Baudry’s 
volumes, also, rather unfits them for ready use: 
the printing, although well exeeuted in Crape- 
let’s best type, will be found somewhat too close 
and small for many eyes; and the very laws of 
the work, which require the utmost economy in 
prefaces and explanation, and much trimming 
and paring of the authors introduced, will be an 
objection to the literary student, especially of 
the older writers, few of whom can now be satis- 
factorily read without prolegomena and notes. 
This we have felt on turning over the pages 
of the bulky tome before us; rich as it is in the 
most excellent matter, chosen, too, as far as 
we are able to judge, with sufficient knowledge 
of the subjects and on right principles of taste. 
The quantity of the pieces claiming by their 
merit a place in the collection has left no room for 
anything but the mere text of the originals; and 
even this has been stripped of some character- 
istic ornaments, as we shall presently notice. 
All that a reader may require to know concern- 
ing the authors here presented to him, of the 
dates of their appearance, of any notable cir- 


cumstanses belonging to their works, of the 
part which the extracts given may form of 
works —all, in short, that it is usual] = 
editor’s office to mention or explain eh " 
either bring with him to the understanding of 
this edition, or must afterwards collect } : 
researches elsewhere. All that Signor Zirardin 
has contributed to this volume, beyond the 
selection and arrangement of its contents ro 
short preface,—in which, of course, no details 
can be expected concerning the numerou, 
authors and the various works of which re 
Library has been composed. He has bro . 
| together, and placed within reach, a vast Ihe 
| of treasure; but from its being crowded into tog 
| narrow a space, it has been, we suppose, found 
impossible to admit the illustrative lights which 
|must be desired by all who would examine it 
attentively and fully appreciate its value, 
Another consequence of the same cause vill 
be still less satisfactory to many admirers of 
Italian literature. The stories in most of the 
| originals are imbedded in rich settings, that 
| connect and embellish them, make the several 
| glittering pieces cohere into something like a 
| whole, and often throw a personal charm over 
our curiosity, as, for instance, in our introdue- 
tion to that gay and noble company in the 
| Decamerone. They are here laid naked be- 
fore us as so many separate objects, mere un- 
threaded pearls, without a trace of the author's 
device that had so prettily strung them together, 
In many of the collections from which these 
novels are taken the encompassing narrative 
/may, indeed, have no great value; the general 
| idea, once invented by the genius of Boccaccio, 
| will often seem trite in his imitators, and their 
| mode of applying it monotonous and trivial, 
| with few of those exquisite voluptuous graces of 
| description and sweet carols of poetry which 
render Boccaccio’s ten days’ festival a little 
Epicurean paradise. But even where the device 
is the barest and driest, we cannot well afford 
to missit. It belongs to the style; and to give 
us the novella without the arabesques in which 
it has pleased the author to frame it, is, to some 
degree, to deflower the entire work, to change its 
| character at once, and to take more from each 
remaining beauty of the whole, thus impaired, 
than prosaic minds—which have no business 
with such matters at all—may conceive. To no 
production, indeed, of any genuine worth can 
this rude handling be allowed by a pure taste. 
As the author created it, so should it be pre- 
sented to the reader, to embrace or reject, as the 
whole composition may deserve. The exhibi- 
tion of fragments and disjecta membra of any 
body that ever had a spark of life in its com- 
pleteness must always be a display more or less 
ungenial :—this, indeed, is our standing quarrel 
with all anthologies and extracts whatever from 
first-rate authors. But if we cannot well miss 
the connecting narrative of Straparola, or the re- 
curring converse of Grazzini’s Supper, nor would 
even spare the dry forms of the convent parlour 
colloquies in J Pecorone, how can we forgive an 
editor who has ventured to hide from us all the 
dainty courtesies and fresh open-air life in the 
garden of the Decamerone? Signor Zirardini has 
done even worse than this. The noble introdue- 
tion so well known as one of the master-pieces 
of Italian prose, with its highly wrought picture 
of the plague in Florence,—a passage that some 
have preferred to the severer sketch by Thuey- 
dides of a similar calamity ;—even this will be 
lost to those who make a first acquaintance with 
Boccaccio under his guidance. This we deem 4 
very serious fault. In a work like the present, 
to give all the tales of every writer, of any 
writer indeed, might not be desirable ;—but to 
cast away all the ornaments given by the 








author to those parts which it does preserve; 
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we to exhibit an author like Boccaccio, 
“ of what is perhaps one of his greatest 
must be denounced as a very pro- 
ding. The stories thus presented 
different air in the eyes . those 
‘ own them in their natural state. 
rho a eel a part, a main one indeed, 
iat stil only a part, of a peculiar and very 
ch whole. They were the materials of a gay 
a ce of entertainment, a paradise of dainty 
jevices, which, with other splendid elements, 
had been skilfully compacted into one luxu- 
ious structure, inviting all who saw it to come 
pet take their pastime. Here they lie as so 
— unconnected bits of stories, brought toge- 
ther one knows not why or how ; ranged in mere 
order of succession, like specimens in a museum : 
_each glittering, indeed, with some beauty of 
ys own, but wearing a certain air of deadness 
fom the arrangement, and awakening none of 
those pleasurable ideas which result from their 
festive combination, independently of any delight 
in the ingenuity, pathos or strangeness of the 
tales themselves. 

The reader therefore will not learn to know 
thoroughly the Italian novelists, for he cannot see 
them as they really were, in this collection. 
Fortunately for him in their better works the 
istrinsie qualities are so engaging, that with 
these alone he may pass his first hours in their 
company pleasantly enough; although under 
me disadvantages, which must be plainly 
stated. wie | 

Before coming to these, it will be proper to 
sy something of the special contents of the 
volume. The critic might well be appalled by 
the task of describing for the first time, within 
the space of a few columns, such a gallant com- 
pany of authors as is here arrayed; by being 
alled upon to offer even the slightest sketch of a 
procession of some fifty writers, none of them de- 
voidof merit, mere extracts from whose works here 
fill more than 1,200 closely-printed pages. Inthe 
present case no such hopeless attempt need be 
made, The Italian novelists are, in general, no 
strangers in any part of cultivated Europe; the 
currency of their best works has been universal, 
the study of their language has been, from an 
early date, and still continues to be, regarded as 
anecessary part of allelegant education. Their 
chief names, general character, and most con- 
spicuous merits, can neither require to be pro- 
caimed now, nor admit of much that is new in 
the way of remark. They have not merely an 
established place in the closet, an admitted re- 
= in the stores of literature, in essays and 
ectures on the belles lettres—not only has the 
chief of their band, the unrivalled Boccaccio, 
risen to an undisputed seat amongst those authors 
vho belong to the intellectual hierarchy of all 
Europe ;—but they are also indirectly bound up 
with the rest of its literature by a hundred 
threads, and may be traced rein | it in count- 
lssinfluences. As the earliest leaders of modern 
ailture, the Italians not only engrossed the 
admiration due to their quick wits and engag- 
ig manner, but they had also the irresistible 
advantage of being in many respects the 
teachers of their ruder neighbours. This 
circumstance now somewhat impairs to a 
foreign reader the zest of all their chief works 

Divina Commedia only excepted—so much 
of what is found in them is already known 
from the imitations in our own or other litera- 
tures. We only come to the first patterns after 
along acquaintance with various copies which 
have taken away the charm of novelty. This, itis 
hardly needful to observe, is especially the case 
with the novelists’ best stories; more, even, than 
With the similes of Ariosto or the sentences of 
Machiavelli. Few have now tobe told how 

are borrowed his ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 


from Jl Pecorone, ‘Othello’ and ‘Measure for 
Measure’ from the Hecatommithi of Cinthio; who 
also gave Beaumont and Fletcher the stories for 
the ‘ Laws of Candy’ and ‘The Custom of the 
Country,’ and to Dryden his tragedy of 
‘Amboyna’ :—that Luigi da Porto was the 
first to record the loves of Romeo and Juliet; 
that Moliére’s Ecole des Maris is taken from 
Straparola’s 8th Notte, and theEcole des Femmes 
from his 4¢h :—or be reminded of what Chaucer 
owes to Boccaccio for the ‘Clerk of Oxenford’s 
Tale.’ To this list we might add, that in the 
Decamerone will also be found the subject of 
Lessing’s Nathan—indeed, space would fail us 
to record all the gifts of the Italian story-tellers 
which a moderate acquaintance with them and 
with other literatures will recall. Of a school of 
writers, so well known, so much frequented, so 
highly renowned, it would be superfluous to 
describe the characteristics anew. A few gene- 
ral remarks, at most, may be allowed on the 
general impression which their well-known 
features are apt to leave on calmer minds, when 
the immediate effect of their liveliness, grace 
and versatility has alittle subsided. 

The editor, while excluding from this publi- 
cation everything but the stories themselves 
(with the trifling exception of some short proems) 
does not print any series of tales entire. The 
most celebrated names— Boccaccio, Bandello, 
Grazzini— are only honoured with a larger 
share of extracts than others of less note. So 
far as we have collated the selections with com- 
plete texts (several of which are now lying 
before us), the choice—admitting that any were 
to be left out at all—appears to have been well 
made, and on the only grounds which ought to 
prevail in such a discrimination :—the best of 
each author, in each kind, having been retained. 
The process has not been conducted on the 
principle of preparing books in wsum juventutis ; 
the editor in undertaking it having started from 
the only point which, in any edition claiming 
a literary value, must, we think, be taken for 
granted :—viz., that the genus, such as it really 
is, with all that belongs to it, is to be exhibited 
freely and openly ; not shown in partial glimpses 
of its more sober and edifying properties only. 
It would be a mere piece of hypocrisy to set 
forth the Italian novelists as moral or exem- 
plary writers. They are nothing that approaches 
this character; and there is no honest alterna- 
tive between letting their true character appear 
—in the belief that its beauties and its blots, its 
graces and its vices, as they exist together, com- 
pose a genuine and admirable kind of produc- 
tion deserving literary notice,—between this 
course, we say, and that of condemning them to 
silence altogether. We shall not quarrel with 
those who object to their loose morality and 
condemn the seductive warmth of their colour- 
ing: it may be at once declared that none of the 
Italian novelists are such as delicate women 
can read, or youths should be invited to study. 
But they are far too important figures on the 
stage of literature to be thrust behind the cur- 
tain, unsuitable though they may be for indis- 
criminate exhibition, virginibus puerisque. Their 
undoubted beauties and gifts entitle them to a 
high place in any scheme of the belles lettres ; 
and their very defects, as well as their excel- 
lences, throw an invaluable light on the pro- 
gress of cultivation and the state of morals at a 
most interesting period. They must be pre- 
served as treasures for the use and delectation 
of mature readers ; and, if preserved, it must be 
in their very reality, not in the disguise of a 
decorum which does not belong to them, and 
with an air of modesty of which they had not 
the remotest idea, Signor Zirardini has chosen 
the best of every kind of novels which the best 





writers produced ; and in so doing, although he 





has not shown them at full length, as we could 
have desired, he has at least displayed them, 
without reserve, as they were, so far as he has 
shownthem. The stricter class of readers have 
abundant reason to refrain altogether from the 
older Italian novelists; those who are not 
deterred by their known character from ap- 
proaching them, must ever be content to view 
them as they lived and wrote, “for better and 
worse.” 

So rich is the abundance of names and works, 
that a long list wouid be required to give a sum- 
mary of the authors contained in this volume. 
It begins with fifteen of the oldest, extracted 
from the ‘Cento Novelle Antiche,’* (first pub- 
lished by Gualteruzzi in 1525), by anonymous 
authors. Boccaccio follows: of his novels fifty- 
two are printed, Of Sacchetti’s three hundred 
we have forty-three ; afterwards comes Ser 
Giovanni, of whom thirteen (a large proportion 
of the tales in the ‘ Pecorone’) are selected. This 
closes the list of the men of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, The numbers of names in the two 
following periods we need not count ;—the most 
notable are Leonardo d’ Arazzo, Pulci, Massuccio, 
Castiglione, Firenzuola, Alamanni, Parabosco, 
and Nelli, of all which specimens are given,— 
some more, others fewer—together with several 
by authors unknown. 

Part II. opens with twenty-four of Bandello’s 
novels (first edition, 1554); these are followed 
by seven of Fortini’s; we have fifteen only of 
the hundred of Cinthio, (whose ‘ Hecatom- 
mithi,’ popular as it seems to have been out of 
Italy, was excluded at home from the list of 
Testi di Lingua). Doni comes next, with four ; 
and after him, Grazzini (i Lasca), the most 
voluptuous of Florentine story-tellers, furnishes 
nine ; one of these, reprinted here, the last, is 
not to be found in either part of the Cena :— 
seven by Erizzo, and two of Salvucci’s bring us 
to Straparola, from whose Notti only four are 
extracted. Bargagli closes, with a single spe- 
cimen, the sixteenth century. Of the discredited 
seventeenth, there is only a single author 
allowed to appear, Magalotti. Several from 
the eighteenth are introduced; of whom Cioni 
(who gave his works out as written by one 
Giraldi in the fifteenth century), the two Gozzi's, 
Manfredi, Marsili, and Parini, are the most 
considerable. None of these can be strictly 
classed amongst the true school of the elder 
Novellieri :—and the literary interest of the 
collection, as chiefly resting on their works, may 
be said to close with Straparola. At the end of 
the volume there are half-a-dozen names of the 
present century—those of writers now living. 
These may, perhaps, be entitled to a separate 
notice hereafter. We do not include them in 
the following brief remarks, gathered from the 
true Novella, as it appears in those earlier 
writers, whose pieces are the chief merit and 
the principal substance of the volume. 

We do not look in fiction for absolutely exact 
reports of manners or events. The exceeding 
naiveté of Boccaccio and his immediate followers 
when professing to relate contemporary facts, 
makes it seem probable that they were then 
merely telling real incidents and describing 
known characters with entire sincerity. But it 
may be admitted that, in the main, a colouring 
is given by the narrator; that sentiments are 
a vente | marvels substituted for common- 
place events, and ordinary actions and motives 
greatly magnified or decorated. This varnish 
of fiction, however, be it more or less of a gloss 
over the naked truth, will always be so laid on 
as to agree with the prevailing tone of taste, 
imagination, or morals. The ideal of the author 
who seeks to please will never seriously differ 

* The dates and other bibliographical matters which we 
give will not be found in the present edition. 
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from that which his readers are prepared to 
think probable; nor will it either advance far 
beyond what they are disposed to admire, or 
venture to fall short of what they have learned 
to exact. In this condition, which applies 
especially to comedians and story-tellers, lies 
one great value of their works, as a kind of 
thermometer of the moral and intellectual tem- 
perature of the time they wrote in. Whether 
fiction or plain copies of facts, their pieces will 
be found to bear a near general proportion to 
the real events of life, in the one case, or to 
those ethics of the time, in the other, which 
determine its spirit, its virtues and vices. If 
we use the Italian novelists as witnesses on 
either hypothesis, we cannot draw from them 
any favourable idea of the standard of Italian 
virtue in their day, or discover in the ‘ good 
old times’’—in the land beyond the Alps, at 
least—any of those old-world virtues which 
modern corruption is accused of banishing. The 
citizen, the gentleman, the ecclesiastic of Boc- 
caccio’s days, may have been a simpler being, 
in some respects, than his successors; but he 
was evidently no tyro in any of their vices, and 
had some which they have laid aside, or no 
longer venture to display in public. This 
remark is quite irrespective of the licen- 
tiousness, in the intercourse of the sexes, 
that pervaded the society which the novelists 
depicted and undertook to entertain. On 
that chapter we shall not dwell; its character 
indeed is too decided in every way to admit 
of question or comment. In other respects, 
the indications to be gathered from these 
novels bespeak a tone of morals already sunk 
to a very low scale. The world which their 
lively and laughing pictures represent, would 
seem to have either never heard, or at least to 
have wholly lost sight of, all that deserves the 
name of probity, truth, or even honour, in mat- 
ters of daily conduct. Most of the stratagems 
which are related with applause as excellent 
pieces of address, are mere shabby treacheries : 
the geod tricks, to excel in which seems to have 
been thought a becoming grace—not in people 
of the lowest class, but in men of the world and 
in young gallants—are usually what we should 
call flat larceny or despicable swindling, The 
lover, whose BeBe vocation is to break 
through matrimonial ties, his own as well as 
others, and laugh at the injured party, adds 
another laurel to his -brow if at the same time 
he can rob the husband, or by some sleight regain 
from his lady the bribe which undermined her 
honour. It is clear that when feats of this kind 
could be applauded as good pleasantries,—when 
all that a man could do by skill and deceit for 
his own profit to another’s detriment was told 
as redounding in praise of his understanding,— 
and when questions of right, of the honestum as 
distinguished from the utile, never intruded them- 
selves into a scheme of reasons for or against a 
given course of life,—the general feeling can have 
reflected no disgrace on such acts or motives ; 
and that where such was the state of feeling, 
acts and motives of this selfish, vulpine class 
must have been in the common order of things, 


This is a conclusion which the considerate 
reader cannot avoid drawing from the truths or 
fictions of the novelists now under review. All 
their liveliness, sweet language, and playful 
art, their richer beauties and eloquence, will not 
conceal even from him who feels these merits 
the most, the fact that the soil from whence such 
brightly-coloured flowers grew was thoroughly 
corrupt. This observation is not without its 
practical uses. The student will hardly be in a 
condition to enter upon many questions of a 
graver sort belonging to Italian letters or his- 
tory: such, for instance, as that often-disputed 
point concerning the real intention, the earnest 





or irony, of Macchiavelli’s ‘ Principe,’ until the 
full moral evidence contained in the novels has 
been understood and pondered. They are art- 
less revelations of very serious facts, uncon- 
sciously offered by the writers, while intending 
only to sport with the lightest matters of amuse- 
ment or to move the softer feelings. Apply- 
ing the Spanish novelists to the same test, the 
evidence of their popular tales, as we shall have 
to point out on a suitable occasion, is greatly 
to the advantage of their country; where the 
ludicrous in meanness or deceit was only tole- 
rated in stories of the lowest life; and those 
of gentle blood, however they sin in formality 
or extravagance, were always presented as 
abhorring all kinds of baseness, as they un- 
derstood it, and obeying, even in their gallant 
excesses, a certain high-flown code of honour 
and generosity. —But of this we may better 
speak elsewhere. 

From these Italians we turn with that kind of 
mingled feeling which may follow us from some 
company of wits and gallants, delightful in man- 
ner, gay and free in discourse, at once full of the 
highest spirits and masters of the sweetest tears, 
—but alas! not a little lax in principles, irre- 
verent and loose in talk, and unfit to be trusted 
in any article of conduct. We shake our heads, 
sigh and smile by turns, as we think of their 
sallies or wince at the remembrance of some 
graceless jest or startling confession,—and still 
feel a strange magic drawing us back to their 
circle, in which we rather wish than expect to 
find the severity of our judgment prevail over 
the charm of the entertainment. They are a 
gamesome, epicurean crew, thoroughly pagan 
alike in the tone of their mirth and in their inter- 
vals of terror or sadness,—whom we somewhat 
blame ourselves for liking too well; while no one 
can deny that, with all their faults, they have 
qualities that can hardly be too much admired. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms, 


VI.—Of Puck’s several Names. 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck. 
TueRrE is, as has been already observed, much sig- 
nificance in the fact that Shakspeare has bestowed 
upon 
That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow 
the expressive name of Puck; and has thus distin- 
guished Oberon’s “trusty spirit” by no fanciful or 
imaginary epithet, but by a name which was in this 
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. Se 
country in Shakspeare’s days a gene: plied 


ric name applied 
Ppears to be 
and, as 

ls’ have shown, is stil] in 


to the whole race of Fairy :—as it stil] q 
in certain districts of Worcestershire * 
extracts from Kohl's ‘ Trave 
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This name Puck,—of which the earliest instance 
that occurs to us is in ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ where j 
is used to signify the Devil,—is perhaps the m : 
remarkable of all the various designations by whieh 
the Fairy race have been distinguished, for, like th 
race, it seems to comprise within itself distinct dint 
of both Celtic and Teutonic elements, 

: Sir Francis Palgrave} was the first to call atten. 
tion to its etymological peculiarities, when remarkin 
upon the influence of language in embodying bel 
and giving it tenacity.—* A curious exe mplification 
of this process,’ he remarks, “is afforded by the 
name of Puck as applied to the Evil One. which 
also furnishes a striking proof of the steadiness with 
which the meaning first annexed to a verbal sign ad- 
heres to it through the modifications which it Teceives 
in language, whilst the mind retains the leading idea 
annexed to the root with equal obstinacy, The gra- 
dual transition from delusion to sport and merriment, 
and from sport and merriment to mischief, and from 
mischief to terror, is very observable. Peccan or 
Paccian (Anglo-Saxon) signifies ‘to deceive by 
false appearances, to delude, to impose upon,’ In 
the cognate Nether-Saxon, the verb Picken signifies 
to gambol; and when inflected into Pickeln and 
Paekeln, to play the fool. From the Anglo-Saxon 
root we have Pack, or Patch, the fool; whilst from 
Pickeln and Paeckeln are derived Pickle, a mis 
chievous boy; and the Picklehdrin of the Germans 
a merry-andrew, or zany, so called, perhaps, from his 
hairy, or perhaps leafy, vestment. According to 
this analogy Ben Jonson introduces the devil Puck. 
hairy; who probably appeared in the shaggy garb 
which he is well known to have worn in his character 
of Robin Hood, or Robin Goodfellow. Pueke and 
Puck are the sportive devils of the Goths and Teu- 
tons. When used in a milder sense, it becomes 
Poike (Sueo-Gothic), a boy, and Piga (Anglo-Saxon), 
and Pige (Danish), a girl, from their playfulness, 
Pug in old English, and Bogle in Scottish, are equi- 
valent to Puck; and some of our readers may not be 
aware that the monkey acquired his name of Pug 
from his malice. Bwg in the British language is a 
goblin; and Bog, the angry god of the Slavi, is still 
the same identical term. Bucca (Anglo-Saxon) a goat, 
and Buck, were so called from their skittish savage 
nature; the former being the favourite incarnation of 
Satan. In Bakxedw we trace the mischievous mirth 
and wild inspiration caused by the delusion of wine; 
and we think that in Peccare we discern the agency 
of error and deceit.” 

Price, the learned editor of Warton, followed up 
these Puckian etymologies, by observing § “ that the 
Puck and the Scottish Bogle are the same as the 
German Spuk and the Danish Spogelse without the 
sibilant aspiration. These words are general names 
for any kind of spirit, and correspond to the Pouk of 
‘Piers Ploughman.’ In Danish Spog means a joke, 
trick, or prank; and hence the character of Robin 
Goodfellow. In Iceland Puki is regarded as aa evil 
sprite; and in the language of that country ‘at 
pukra’ means both to make a murmuring noise, and 
to steal clandestinely. The names of these spirits 
seem to have originated in their boisterous temper. 
Spuken (German) to make a noise; Spog (Danish) 
obstreperous mirth; Pulre (Danish) to boast, scold. 
The Germans use Pochen in the same figurative 





*See Mr. J. Allies ‘On the Ignis Fatuus,’ p. 7: where 
we are told “ The peasantry in Alfrich, and those parts, say 
that they are sometimes what they call Poake ledden; that 
is, that they are occasionally waylaid in the night by a mis- 
chievous sprite whom they call Poake, who leads them into 
ditches, bogs, pools, and other such scrapes, and then sets 
up a loud laugh, and leaves them quite bewildered in the 
lurch.” 

+ In his interesting paper on ‘ The Popular Mythology of 
the Middle Ages,’ in the 22nd volume of the Quarterly 
Review. 

+ The following is the author's note on this passage:— 
‘* The same root is possibly the origin of the Bocket, Larva 
or terriculamentum, which schoolboys used to make by 
scooping outa turnip. A friendly antiquary suggests also 
that Old Poker or Tom Poker, who haunted the nursery 
Horace Walpole’s time, belongs to the same family. = 
we suppose him to have been the Sueo-Gothic Tomte-Puc! 
or House Puck. mn L 

§ In his preface to the edition of 1824. ide vol. 
p- 31, ed. 1840, 
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iterally it means to strike, beat, and 
gat though Le et poke. In Ditmarsch, the 

‘ as or domestic fairy, is called Nitsche Puk.” 
Mo this goodly list of words supposed to be con- 
with Puck, Mr. Keightley added|j “ the Scot- 

ah Pauky, and the Devonshire Pixies.” . 
To these we may add, from Dalyell, the Scottish 
“be an ancient diminutive race—to whose extra- 
nary strength the origin of Linlithgow Palace is 
; ‘sed; and from Grimm,—who looks upon Puck 
- ected with the Danish Pog, young; and so 
veel from the Finnish Poica, a son,—the Low 
“9 Pook, a little, under-sized person, and the 
North Friesian Huspuke.* Grimm, moreover, re- 
‘anizes the identity of the Irish Pooka, and the 
Welsh Pweea or Bweca, with Puck ; and these names 
jeatly establish the proposition, that Puck, as a 
pr ion of the Fairy race, comprises within itself 
jainct traces of Celtic as well as of Teutonic ele- 


“" former of these classes, too, belongs, in all 
probability, the Cornish Piskey,—a name generally 
applied to the Fairies; but which is also, as we have 
en assured on most undoubted authority, a 
ommon appellation in the neighbourhood of Truro 
gr Moths; which are there believed by some 
ty be fairies, by others, departed souls. As a 
ensequence of this latter belief, it is there thought 
tut when moths are very numerous their appear- 
ee is an omen of a great mortality. The con- 
ysion between this superstition and that article of 
te Folk-Lore of Greece which regarded the soul as 
avinged spirit is not more remarkable than the 
identity which appears to exist between the names 
ofthe Grecian Wux7) and the Piskey of Cornwall. 
The Puckrel, an imp mentioned by Gifford, in his 
‘Dialogue concerning Witches and Witchcraft,’+ 
closes this somewhat extensive list of names which 
rsemble one of those that were so pleasing to Obe- 
wn's Messenger as always to propitiate his favour 
ad secure his friendly offices. 
let us now consider the other epithet which 
sunded so sweetly in his ears,—namely, Hobgoblin. 
The latter portion of this compound epithet is, of 
couse, derived from the Greek xéSaXoc, and the 
latin Cobalus, through the Middle Latin Gobeli- 
ms and the French Gobelin. Grimm remarks that 
the character of this domestic spirit resembles in 
many points that of the Jester; and he refers to the 
German Narrenkolbe as corresponding with the 
English Hobgoblin,which he states to be the same 
% Clowngoblin.t He afterwards refers to the 
practice of bestowing upon these spirits Christian 
tames, in their diminutive forms, as a proof of the 
fimiliarity of intercourse which existed between 
mankind and this elfin race; and of which the 
English Robin Goodfellow, and the Danish Nissen 
Ged dreng furnish are striking instances. Now Hob, 
although very generally used to signify a clown or 
countryman, as in the old poem quoted by Steevens, 
none of his notes on Coriolanus,— 
The country gnuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick,— 
salso the familiar or diminutive form of Robert and 
Robin, so that Hobgoblin is equivalent to Robin the 
Goblin, e. Robin Goodfellow. This is borne out 
bythe passage in the ‘ Nymphidia’ in which, when 
teeribing Oberon’s first encounter with trusty mes- 
seager, Drayton says— 
Hemeeteth Puck, which most men call 
Hob-goblin, and on him doth fall 
With words from frenzy spoken, 
“Hoh ! Hoh!” quoth Hob, ‘‘ God save thy Grace! 
Who dressed thee in this piteous case ? 
He thus that spoiled my sov'reign’s face 
I would his neck were broken.” 


fir in this case Hob is clearly used as a proper name. 
1 ‘Fairy Mythology,’ IL, p. 118, note. 
§ Dalyell’s ‘ Darker Superstitions of Scotland,’ p. 532, 
Wyell notices, too, the Pocclus of the Samagite, mentioned 
by Lasicius, ‘De Dies Samagitarum,’ p. 54. 
* ‘Deutsche Mythologie,’ s. 468. 
t Seep. 9 of the Percy Society’s reprint of the Edition of 
18—“ He showed him her in a glasse, and told him she 
udthree or four impes, some call them puckrels,” &c. 
+ This Grimm does on the authority of Nares; who states, 
, that Hob was also used as a substitute for Hob- 





géin, and quotes as his authority Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Thomas,’— 
From Elves, Hobs and Fairies 
That trouble our dairies, 
From Fire-drakes and Fiends, 
And such as the Devil sends, 
Defend us, good Heaven ! 





And with reference to the present point, it may be 
remarked, that the Will-o’-the-Wisp, which, as we 
have seen, is one of the forms commonly assumed by 
Puck, is called in Worcestershire by the several 
names of ‘ Hob-and-his-Lanthorn,’ ‘ Hobany’s Lan- 
thorn,’ and ‘ Hoberdy’s Lanthorn.’ ¢ 
In another of the epithets—namely, that by which 
the Fairy addresses Puck in the first scene in the 
‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ in which the shrewd 
and knavish sprite makes his appearance,— 
Thou Lob of Spirits !— 
some of the commentators see, and very correctly, 
no doubt, an allusion to the “lubber fiend” spoken 
of by Milton. Dr. Johnson’s observation that Lob, 


Lubber, Looby, Lobcock, all denote both inactivity | 


of body and dulness of mind is in the present case 
altogether misplaced. For here the name Lod 
is doubtless a well-established fairy epithet: and 
the passage quoted by Steevens from Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ‘ Knights of the Burning Pestle’ con- 
firms this: —“ There is a pretty tale of a witch that 
had the devil’s mark about her, that had a giant to 
be her son, that was called Lob-lye-by-the-Fire.” 
Grimm mentions a remarkable document, dated in 
the year 1462, in which Bishop Gebhard, of Halber- 
stadt, complains of the reverence paid to a spirit 
called den guden lubben, the good lubbe, and to whom 
bones of animals were offered on a mountain near 
Schochwitz in the district of Mansfeld.  “ Not 
only,” adds Grimm, “ have piles of such bones been 
discovered on the Lup-berge, but at the neighbouring 
church of Miillersdorf there is an idol built into the 
wall which is traditionally said to have been brought 


there from the Lupberge, or Lubbe mountain,” | 


Presuming Lob to be, as we believe it is, a decided 
fairy epithet, it furnishes an explanation of a phrase 
which has hitherto been a puzzle to the commen- 
tators,—namely, Lob’s Pound; under which heading 
we read in Nares as follows:—“ To be laid in Lob’s 


Pound, to be ‘laid by the heels or clapped up in | 


jail’—Old Canting Dictionary. Also, any close or 
confined place; as in the following lines it means 
* behind the arras:’°— . 
Who forced the gentleman, to save her credit, 
To marry her, and say he was the party 
Found in Lob's Pound. 
Massinger’s D. of Milan, iii, 2. 
“Who Lob was is as little known as the site of 
Lipsbury Pinfold. In Hudibras this term is employed 
as a name for the stocks, into which the Knight puts 
Crowdero.— 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou basely threw’st into Lob’s Pound. 
L iii. 909. 
Dr. Grey, in the notes, tells a ludicrous application 
of it in the case of one Lobb, a dissenter minister.” 
But when we interpret Lob by Fairy we can easily 
understand the application of the name Lob’s Pound 
to those fairy rings, circlets, or dances, from which 
those who had once entered them could not extri- 
cate themselves; and of which Old Aubrey§ has left 
the following characteristic notice: —“In_ the 
yeare 1633-4, soone after I had entered into my 
grammar at the Latin schoole at Yatton Keynel, our 
curate, Mr. Hart, was annoy’d one night by these 
elves or fayries. Comming over the downes, it being 
neere darke, and approaching one of the faiery 
dances, as the common people call them in these 


parts, viz. the greene circles made by those sprites | 
on the grasse, he all at once sawe an innumerable | 


quantitie of pigmies, or very small people, dancing 
rounde and rounde, and singing, and making all 
maner of small odd noyses. 
amaz’d, and yet not being able, as he sayes, to run 


away from them, being, as he supposes, kept there in | 
a kinde of enchantment; they no sooner perceave | 


him, but they surround him on all sides, and what 
betwixt feare and amazement, he fell down, scarcely 
knowing what he did; and thereupon these little 
creatures pinch’d him all over, and made a sort of 
quick humming noyse all the time; but at length 





+ See Mr. Allies’s pamphlet ‘On the Ignis Fatuus,’ p. 3: 
where it is stated that in the neighbourhood of Al/rieh (i.e. 


Ely-reich, or Fairy Land, a name sufficiently significant as | 
a proper locality for such traditions), where the Ignes fatui | 


are thus designated, the so-called fairy rings are very abun- 
dant. 

+ * Deutsche Mythologie,’ s. 492. 

§ Halliwell’s ‘ Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ printed for the Shakespeare 
Society, p. 235. 


they left him, and when the sun rose he found him- 
self exactly in the midst of one of these faiery 
dances. This relation I had from him myselfe, a 
few days after he was so tormented; but when I and 
my bedfellow Stump wente soon afterwards at night 
time to the dances on the downes, we sawe none of 
the elves or fairies. But indeede, it is saide, they 
seldom appeare to any persons who go to seeke for 
them.” 

In conclusion, we would remark, as curiously illus- 
trating the subject of the present paper, that in ‘ Piers 
Ploughman’ we meet with “ Poukes pondfold.” || 

Out of the poukes pondfola 
No maynprise may us fecche, 
Till he come that I carpe of, 





He being very greatly | 


Crist is his name. 

| Hell is here spoken of as the ‘Pouk or Devil's 
| Pound :’—and certainly this expression goes far to 
| Support our opinion that Lob’s Pound was originally 
| used in the same manner to express the fairy circlets 
| from which those who once entered them could by 
| nO means escape. 





— 
DISCOVERERS AND DISCOVERIES. 

To judge by your notice to correspondents, our 
| philosophers want stoicism. Coming forward, as they 
| nobly do, to enlighten a world deluded by the wily 

Newtonians into the belief that nothing except long 
and severe application will enable a man to form 
| an opinion worth attending to upon points of natural 
| philosophy—sure as they ought to feel, that martyr- 
| dom awaits them—they are yet unreasonable enough 
| to quarrel with their crowns, and expect canoniza- 
| tion without trials as a reward for discoveries without 
relevant study. For myself, I have for twenty years 
paid attention to their writings; and have talked to 
| dozens of the philosophers themselves. The minds 
which are so framed as to become imaginary origi- 
nators of new truths, while they know that they have 
not followed the methods which produced the old 
ones, have always been to me as serious a study as 
| the amusement furnished by their results would 
permit. And my deliberate conclusion, as well from 
their conversation as from the yards of their works 
which stand upon my shelves, is,—that when once the 
painter is let go, when once they have cast off from 
Learner's Wharf without taking in the old ballast 
and engaging the proper steersman, it depends only 
on accidental currents whether they fall into some- 
thing in which the multitude cannot detect them— 
such as calculating the perturbations of a planet by 
common headwork and rule of three—or whether they 
announce themselves to their little circle as having 
detected the devil in the act of churning moral matter 
into physical. Fortunately for themselves, some of 
them are mysterious in arithmetic only,—which is 
already a mystery to many: others have not a turn 
for figures,—and follow the path chalked out by Lieut, 
Brothers and Joanna Southcot. 

When this conceit of discovery gets a footing in 
the mind, its effects are often extraordinary. Not 
always :—for just as there are heads which can carry 
too much liquor without becoming ridiculous, so 
there are persons who can bottle up discovery with- 
out, as Mrs. Gamp says, flying into the air with effer- 
vescence. But there are others who neglect their 
occupations and ruin themselves that they may run 
about the country offering their wonders for inspec- 
tion,—and hoping that they may retrieve themselves by 
a government grant, or some other consequence of an 
enthronement by the side of Newton (I speak of the 
more modest ones;—a full half of them think Newton 
twaddled). Many of your readers have seen one or 
more such cases. I will give an account of one which 
I became cognizant of nearly twenty years ago. 

An elderly man presented himself, with a declara- 
tion that he had arrived at the full knowledge of the 
| creation and mode of continuance of all material 
objects. His manner was quiet, his expressions were 
| rational, his arguments consecutive. He spoke 
| like print about the unreasonableness of despising 
| demonstration because it was offered by an obscure 
individual : and though, he said, his theological 
grounds were inexpugnable, yet he was sure of assent 
to his physical ones. He required it to be granted 
| that the Creator had placed in the midst of all things 
| one particle of matter in a state of vibration, which 


| 








|  § See p. 346, line 11,345, et seq., of Mr. Wright’s edition of 
{ * The Vision and the Creed of Piers Ploughman.’ 
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ticles of the ethereal fluid out of which all things were 
made. ‘The vibrations of an elastic fluid are of all 
things the most difficult to conceive clearly. There 
are things which, though mathematicians only can 
arrive at them, many others can grasp:—but the 
vibrations of air or light are for the mathematician 
only to feel as well as to reason on. But this was 
unknown to the speculator: who proceeded ina most 
systematic and workmanlike manner to shake his 
particles,—leaving on my mind a general impression 
of, “ Here we go up, up, up; and there we go down, 
down, down;” until, all of a sudden, there stood the 
Sun, bright and warm—one little undulation or two 
more, and there was Mercury—and so on through all 
the planets. I have ever since felt very easy in pro- 
mising to do anything ina “ brace of shakes ;” feeling 
a right, by mental reservation, to interpret it as 
time for the creation of two planets. After the 
above feats, it was, of course, easy for the mys- 
tagogue to shake in light, electricity, animal life, 
&c. And then, having, as he said, no doubt that 
I clearly saw and admitted the whole, he told me 
that I should be rewarded for my intelligent attention 
by having his theological secret divulged to me. 
“ This vibrating particle, Sir,this little primary mole- 
cule, by the undulations of which all things are 
organized,—is the Jogos mentioned by St. John at the 
beginning of his gospel.” All in perfect good faith; 
—as I took care to ascertain. 

Here is an instance of the union of mathematical 
and theological aberration. The philosophers of the 
former class will be very indignant at being confounded 
with those of the latter; and many of your readers 
will be rather puzzled at the want of distinction,— 
and will think I am carrying matters too far. 
What! they will say, is a calculation upon wrong 
grounds of the perturbations of a planet the same 
thing in the principle of its absurdity as the affirma- 
tion and support of the proposition that the moon is 
an egg laid by the earth? Do not the recognized 
astronomers themselves sometimes make mistakes in 
their figures:—but do they ever cosmogonize in the 
fashion just cited 2? To which I answer that the said 
astronomers would be better pleased to err in the 
second manner than in the first,—that a little 
examination will show they are quite right: and that 
if either of the parties be injured by the comparison, 
it is the egg philosopher and not the perturbationist. 
I will now briefly make this examination. 

When we laugh at the egg-man, inquiry soon 
shows us that our ridicule is only rational in considera- 
tion of the perverse manner in which he dwells upon 
analogies and neglects differences. A priori, there 
is nothing more absurd in planet with an e repro- 
ducing its kind than in plant without an ¢ doing the 
same. Nay, suppose a person learned in all the 
organizations of our terrestrial globe, but wholly igno- 
rant of the existence of other mundane bodies; intro- 
duce him at once to the knowledge of suns and their 
systems, planets and their satellites, &c.:—and not 
only would his first thoughts be directed to the 
mode of reproduction, but the inquiry would be to 
him a most rational and proper one. Let his astro- 
nomy be concurrent with his natural history, and he 
would learn to distinguish. The egg-man is absurd 
because in the character of an astronomer he comes 
before us with such omissions as can only be ex- 
cused in a natural historian who has never seen sun, 
moon, or stars. But it may be, all the time, that 
the great laws by which God governs life, animal and 
vegetable, may have their parallels in those by which 
his power formed planets. The nebular hypothesis— 
which in the hands of a person who does not give it 
more than due probability, and who keeps it in his 
thoughts until it finds its own verification or refuta- 
tion, is a sound matter of inquiry—suggests a mode 
(and one which, for aught any one can tell, may one 
day be established) in which a sun may be the 
parent (or immediate producing cause) of its planets, 
and a planet of its satellites. 

Now for the man who proceeds in the way usual 
among our philosophers to determine the per- 
turbations of a planet from the law of gravitation.— 
Far from considering him as on the same level with 
the egg-man, I should rather be inclined to class him 
with the mathematician who proposed, having given 
the tonnage and height of the mainmast, to ascertain 
the name of the captain, Not that the first thing 








1 cannot be done—but that his modes will do the second 


as soon. Any one who hasa clear idea upon the 
measures of force which produces velocity and velocity 
produced will see that any one case may be imitated 
by a cistern which is filled by rain or dew, and 
emptied by evaporation,—and so closely imitated that 
the mathematical part of the calculation shall be the 
same to a single letter in both cases. Some of our 
perturbationists would deny this:—but I am not 
making myself their antagonist. I write for the instruc- 
tion of those who can trust you so far for knowing 
your correspondents as to assent when the author of 
a series of letters in your paper speaks of some- 
thing beyond them as being of the utmost notoriety 
to those who have studied the higher applications of 
mathematics. And I repeat, that there is no case 
of velocity produced by force which cannot with the 
utmost ease be translated, without alteration of any 
of the mathematics, into a problem in which the water 
in the cistern takes the place of the velocity, the rate 
at which it may be made to rain of the accelerating 
force, and the rate at which evaporation may act 
of retarding force. This being granted, I will 
make these perturbationists talk their own mathe- 
matics upon the cistern problem, “ When it rains 
hardest,” they will say, “the cistern must be fullest.” 
Hundreds of your readers who cannot catch them 
in force and velocity, because those things and their 
measures are not familiar, will see that, so far from 
this being the case, the cistern will be fullest just at 
the end of the shower, when the rain is done and 
evaporation has not begun.—But their masterpiece, 
which entitles them to rank with those who find the 
captain’s name from the height of the mainmast, is 
their constant practice of reasoning on the velocity 
for the time being from the force for the time 
being ;—that is, detecting the quantity in the 
cistern from the rate at which the rain falls for the 
moment. Here again, all your readers will catch 
them; and will see that it depends upon what there 
was in at the beginning of the shower—how long and 
how fast it has rained,—-whether equably or variably, 
—and if the latter, in what manner the supply has 
varied, The process by which the total ettect of 
gradually varying supply is obtained—the process, 
that is, of what mathematicians call the integral cal- 
culus—is not one of the tools of the F.M.F.S. The 
division of the whole time of action into insensibly 
small parts, the approximate calculation of the (by 
itself) insensible ettect produced in each of those parts, 
thesubsequent summation ofthese separately insensible 
effects into one whole, and the proof that by running 
this process up to its limit the absolutely accurate 
result of the hypothesis is obtained—are not even 
in votis. Sometimes, but rarely, the perturbationist 
gets, not enough to swear by, but enough to swear 
at. And to those who can appreciate it, there is 
nothing in this microcosm of ours so amusing as the 
beginner trying to act the critic upon a good Jearner’s 
ditticulties by help of a bad learner's view. I could 
point out many who have written and published,— 
and who honestly believe that the higher parts of 
the mathematical sciences are intentional frauds 
upon the community, perpetrated by and with the 
consent of Church and State, to keep down such 
vigorous thinkers as those who find ¢his mare's nest. 
If it be so, never had fraud a more signal success, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Omokullu, August 5, 1847. 

Tuts day last month I was overtaken at night 
in Simen by a fall of snow, no fire to warm my 
shivering limbs, and the sad certainty of passing 
the night supperless. I am now seated in Omo- 
kullu, with the thermometer ranging forty grades, 
and neither strength nor courage to taste the dishes 
which European hospitality has just placed be- 
fore me. ‘This contrast, at thirty days’ distance, 
reminds me of my present feeling of security; which 
seems to me almost fabulous when tyrant me- 
mory recalls to mind that in July and August 1846 
I was still in Great Damot, fearing every one, and 
with but a faint hope of ever treading again the hal- 
lowed ground of Gojam :—Christians of whatever 
sect seeming then to me a country and a home. 

In October 1844 I came down from Gondar to 
the coast of the Red Sea, in order to replenish my 
purse and send a few letters to Europe, I then an- 
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nounced that I had proved by a variety of omlter = 
mony that Kafa is a peninsula (a vio on with spear | 
encircled by the upper course of the Whites Ni ald) aod greeting 
that the main branch of this mighty river - | then imag 
Gojib, called Godifo, or Godipo, by the peor ff unm 
Kafa. My letters were just gone when I alters ; the death © 
with six observed latitudes and a great deal fet Wanta! 
information, to sketch a map of Great Da: o “You ar 
name given by the Sidama (or peopl x + shame UPC 
D&waro) and also by the men fede mn “wenhing 
to the country comprised between the Abbay . perely aske 
Didesa, the Gojib, and probably bounded On the in 
east by the Gurage highlands. The Galla invasion [y aterthree 
has obliterated most ancient names in their toe chain of Ra 
at least, and that of Great Damot is now seldom jg sure the I 
used; but geographers are now and then in want of y basin of tt 
a comprehensive title,—and I hope those of E descending | 
will adopt that of Great Damot, or simply Damot, pain water 
already made known by the reverend Jesuit adven. recived us 
turers. My various notes were scarcely the cowfold 
together, when I perceived that the basin of the jj in warlare 
Borora or Umo was much larger than that of the @ ve swam ¢ 
Gojib; and the idea that I had misled bappily de 
in a matter of this importance so tormented me that courteous 
I resolved to retrace my steps to Inarya, visit if pos.  Avanso, We 
sible the actual source, and add to my previous and jg vas absent 
insufficient azimuthal angles a sufficient number of ff sept on th 
new ones to make the position of the famous sources of cold wa 
a mathematical deduction from that of Gondir 
which my observations, less, perhaps, than those of @ litle fuel, 
Herr Riippell, had already fixed in an independent hour's time 
manner. A printed letter of M. Fresnel informad amidst dev 
me that a visit to the sources of the White Nile was and then 7 
also the object sought for by Messrs. Bell, Plowden, § (iit, our 
and Parkyns. I met the latter in Adwa; and was go § mame, of @ 
pleased to find an accomplished traveller well pre- J sumounded 
pared for his task, that a week spent in his company J gesiest mi 
is one of my most pleasing souvenirs of Ethiopia, my mule @ 
M. Parkyns had then altered his plan—had resolved J he hurried 
to reach Bornu by Darfur; and if my Fillatah in. 9 escort to c1 
former speaks true, he has long ere this quitted Kobbe J deett, fort 
for Kuka. now laid 
On returning to Gondir, I met Mr. Bell,—who said J luttle of | 
nothing of his projects; and on my part I naturally fj Lea and 
imitated his reserve. We waited two months for the banks 
Ras A’ly’s departure,—and arrived in Baso at the §j with coco 
latter end of April 1845. I there advised Mr, Bell fj hide them: 






to proceed with his companion amidst the ordinary 
caravan; as they knew nothing of the Ilmorma lar 
guage, and little or nothing of the Gallo country. In 
my first Inarya voyage I had proceeded with the 
merchants; but for the present I had formed the 
bold plan of going at once from Baso to Limmn with 
five servants only. Whether this project was 
feasible, and whether Abba Bagibo would invite me 
to Inarya could be learnt only in Gudru. 
latter precaution was important, as an invitation im- 
plies liberty to return; and the King of Limmu being 
in the habit of retaining all strangers not merchanis, 
I had succeeded in getting out of Inarya the first 
time only by threatening measures of retaliation on 
the part of my brother,—who with a well-armed troop 
was ready to arrest, in Gojam, until my retum, all 
the Limmu traders. 

In Gudru I again embraced the brave and vene- 
rable Shumi Mitsha; whose kind features beaming 
amidst his grey hairs reminded me of those primeval 
days when a herdsman sent to the well to seek a 
wife for Isaac. Shumi Abba Bia raised his hands to 
bless me again and again; and when Abba Bagibo 
had sent me a warm invitation, with the promse 
that I should return when I pleased, the son of 
Mitsha requested me to press the conclusion of his 
marriage with the grand-daughter of the King o 
Limmu, and named me his brideman, Never was 
an enterprise so prosperously begun. I wrote to my 
brother Arnauld to cross immediately the Abbay, 
and cheered him with the joyous tidings that to all 
appearance four months would suffice to bring ust 
the source of the White Nile and back again 1 
Gudru. On account of the war between Gudru and 
Jimma, a woman conducted me across the frontier; 
and I was well received, as during my first excur 
sion I had cured a near relation of Gamba Shabv, 
the friend of Galinch Wanta. The latter was the 
bravest son of Jimma Nunnu, and guided almost al 
strangers across his country up to the frontiers at 
Jimma Tibbe. “Here is our physician-pte 
phet,” said the sons of Nunnu,—the finest men I 
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—= i e Galla; and they pressed on 
f oral te. hare #06” perry performing their oe dance, 
706 of old) ing me with songs of welcome. How could 
e Nile, ud ae that a few weeks later these bold sons 
ier is the ff I then should swear to cut me in pieces, to avenge 
Prenat Oath of the brave and unfortunate Galanch 
J ! 
deal of ora] “You are a seer,” said my guide Rufo Garre, 
f K «game upon me if I take your salt or beads;” and 
4... oat reaching his frontier, he turned back after having 
Abbae wey asked for a kiss and a blessing. Gimire, ever my 
ded pA in Tibbe, was profuse in his hospitality: and 
la in the sferthree days” feasting we ascended with him the bold 
ie asion chain of Rare, whose principal summit is 3,200 métres 
10W seld, shore the level of the sea. We here passed from the 
in ene iain of the Abbay to that of the White Nile; 
of E descending by a narrow and slippery path to the low 
ply a in watered by the Gibe of Leqa. Nabura Jimma 
Suit adyen. recived us the first night; on the second we slept in 
ly the cowfold of Goro Muqpo, whose continual success 
isin of the | n warfare is ascribed to witchery. The next day 
that of the Mf ve swam across the Gibe, a slow turbid stream 
Zeographers happily devoid of crocodiles; and, refusing the 
ted me tha (q curteous offers of my old acquaintance Dilbo 
Visit if pos. fj Avanso, we hastened on to Aria. Shorro Boka 
revious and jg vas absent; and, after a day of toil and fasting, we 
number of sept onthe hard ground with only a scanty supply 
OUS sources of cold water for our supper. Hunger is the best 
Gondiay, ratchman of the dawn; so we rose early, begged a 
an those of iitle fuel, baked our unpalatable bread, and in an 
ndependent hour's time were already, after a hasty meal, toiling 
1 informed [amidst devious miry paths, and crossing every now 
te Nile was fq and then rivulets swollen by the night rain. Shorro 
I, Plowden,  Gilit, our next protector, has the power, but not the 
and was a & mame, of a king, commands 800 horsemen, — and, 
well pre. fj surrounded with some thousand heads of cattle, is the 
is company  eatest miser of Great Damot. F earing, he said, that 
f Ethiopia, jj my mule and two asses would eat his calves’ grass, 
ad resolved i he hurried us on without deigning to give a proper 
Allatah in. # escort to cross the dangerous desert of Chibbe. This 
tted Kobbe #§ desert, formerly covered with prosperous harvests but 
now laid waste by Abba Bagibo, was the field of 
—who said § lutle of Inarya, Guma, Bun-o, Jimma Hinne, 
I naturally §j Leqaand Bilo. Even the distant Sibu often coast 
months for @ the banks of the dangerous Wama,—which teems 
Saso at the @vithcrocodiles; and in bands of 20 or 30 at a time, 
d Mr, Bell @ hide themselves among the long grass to pounce on 
e ordinary ithe unwary traveller, and carry home trophies 
morma lan §sumeful in Europe but glorious throughout all 
ountry. In §j Ethiopia. We crossed the Wirgesa fortunately 
d with the § without swimming, but my men were totally dis- 
ormed the heartened. I admonished them that to turn back to 
immu with Shore's would be to fast until market day,—while 
roject was #§ one day's fatigue might bring us within the precincts 
d invite me of Inarya, where stores of milk and honey (excuse 
dru. The §§ the thetorical nonsense) would soon make them for- 
ritation im- get past troubles. My best men were a Liban 
mmu being #§ Gallaand alad born near Adulis, who swore that the 
merchants, § ower-bird had just sung and that all was right. I 
‘a the first Jj ‘got to mention that the most disagreeable dangers 
aliation on §§ ofChibbe are herds of elephants. When these lords 
rmed troop 9M {the desert appear, the only remedy, in the absence 
return, all § horsemen, is to huddle together, shout, throwstones, 
ad passnight and day fastingand praying God toclear 
and vene- jg terad. Wetremblingly passed the bare white rock 
es beaming vhich has proved fatal to so many caravans, and the 
e primeval J ken rivulet where many a bold Limmu has bitten 
to seek a fj ‘te dust under the spear of his Bilo foe :—then came 
is hands to ‘te long winding path and the dangerous thicket and 
ba Bagibo  Yebits of broken furniture, salt and beads, skulls 
1e promise aad human bones, mute witnesses of past strife: then 
the son of §§ Yetoilsome hill, which exposed us to the full view of 
sion of his (J ™ealed adventurers. Daylight was waning fast 
e King ot when my panting men and beasts refreshed themselves 
Never was J) the welcome rivulet which waters the very kella 
rote to my ™ “tontier gate of I narya. I then hastened to throw 
he Abbay, ff *demy rusty sword, gave my shield to my trusty 
that to all “alla, and kept only the spear which throughout all 
bring us to is the emblem ofa free man. 
: again in T had thus performed in twelve days a journey 
Gudru and incaravan travelling takes generally two months 
ne frontier; {§—#0d often more, So far all was prosperous. Not 
irst excur- (With my brother; who crossed the Abbay three 
ba Shabo, “48 after my departure from Gudru,—and as chance 
or was the I (1 ought to say Heaven) would have it, in company 
| almost all §¥ith Messrs, Bell and Plowden, Arnauld had scarcely 
rontiers of ined his footing on the Gudru side when he per- 
sician-pre ‘ved the English fire-arms. “ For God’s sake, don’t 
est met | any such baggage with you,” said my brother; 








“ those firearms will put us all in imminent danger. 
If you really intend to travel among the Galla, either 
send them back or throw them into the river.” I 
think he is right,’’ said Mr. Plowden: but he soon 
altered his intention,—until having reached Asandabo, 
he learnt that my brother had merely spoken the 
truth. But it was now too late. 

The English travellers had chosen for their pro- 
tectors in Gudru the sons of Duqe Dabilo; whose 
grounds, situated on the Jimma frontier, were mostly 
exposed to the invasion of Nunnu. Since the renewal 
of the war in 1841, the Gudru had been constantly 
losing ground; their bravest men fled before 
Galinch Wanta—a kind of Galla Achilles; and it 
had been long decided that nothing but fire-arms 
could stop the gigantic inroads of Jimma. 

On the arrival of the English travellers, the long- 
sought-for opportunity was found; and the sons of 
Duge invited Messrs. Bell and Plowden to fight for 
Gudru,—with what offers of remuneration I cannot 
learn. Mr. Plowden went to the house of Shumi 
Abba Bia, where my brother was, and offered the 
old patriarch all his baggage if he would save him 
from the necessity of firing at the Jimma. But 
Abba Bia, although at the head of his own clan, had 
no power in that of Duge Dabalo, and answered in 
consequence. My brother then told Mr. Plowden 
that the entreaties and even threats of the sons of 
Duge were not to be listened to by freeborn English- 
men; that if they refused to fight no Gudru would 
force them, and that personal violence could not be 
offered to them in a province which depended on 
Gojam. 

It would seem that the two English travellers 
failed to believe this: and although it appears repug- 
nant to common sense that a man who wishes to pass 
through a country should begin by killing one or 
two of the principal men of that very country, Messrs. 
Bell and Plowden, nevertheless, consented to fire on 
Jimma. The first only wounded a horse, and fired 
some random bullets; but Mr. Plowden, concealed 
behind a line of Gudru, began by killing Wadal 
Jimma, a brave young man, whom a merchant 
pointed out to destruction in order to avenge his 
private feud. Some days after, Mr. Plowden sent a 
bullet through the lungs of Galinch Wanta, who 
died after a lingering illness. This aroused the feel- 
ings of Jimma Nunnu. In an assembly of the whole 
clan, it was declared that if the sons of Gudru had a 
right to defend themselves, it was a cowardly and 
un-Ilmorma practice to hire the aid of foreign mer- 
cenaries, The Nunnu forum concluded by sending 
bones to all the neighbouring tribes of Chilliha, 
Jimma, Gombo, and even Sibu, reminding them that 
all Galla had one common ancestor, and that it 
behoved them to avenge the death of the brave 
Galinch on any white man who should fall into their 
hands, 

I was in Inarya when these dismal tidings arrived ; 
and learned also that my brother, well known as a 
warrior in Gojam, had resisted every offer of the sons 
of Duqe, and had suffered in consequence more than 
once from the pangs of hunger. However, with our 
usual pertinacity, we resolved not to relinquish our 
attempt. I planned a devious road through Chialliha 
and Liban; and after a delay of five months Arnauld 
succeeded in leaving Gudru—ran the gauntlet through 
Chialliha, by arriving, after nightfall, in an untenanted 
hut, which he quitted before daybreak—entered 
Libin, Agabja and Dorauni, where all his baggage 
was plundered, and almost miraculously restored— 
and finally joined me in Inarya in December 1845. 

Although I passed these five months in a state of 
great despondency, I had not remained idle. The 
door of my little hut in Jaka opened to the south; 
and my eye rested every morning on the forest of 
Babia and the sources of the Inarya Gibe. Behind 
me was the Gibe of Lega, situated in the very Jimma 
which English powder had shut against me; on the 
left, the Walga and Wabe, the latter rising in the 
Gurage highlands; and lastly, on the right, the high- 
land forest which, under different names, contains 
the sources of the Gojib, Baro, and Didesa,—this last 
a tributary of the Blue Nile. To disentangle the true 
source out of this net of waters cost me a great deal 
of time and trouble. I shall premise by stating the 
principles on which my researches were conducted. 

I am acquainted with only three characters which 
point out the true source of a river vis. i— 





1, Universal consent. 

2. The greater volume of waters. 

3. To decide between equal volumes of water, a 
preference is generally given to that tributary whose 
direction coincides most nearly with the general course 
of the lower river. 

Now, the first rule, which misled Bruce, can be of 
no use in Damot; asall the aborigines deriving their 
origin, according to their tradition, from Gojam and 
Bagemidr say thatall their waters flow into the Abbay. 
The third principle applies to the Inarya Gibe; but, 
strictly speaking, it must be used only in cases of 
hesitation between two equal volumes of water. 
The second rule remained to be examined at the 
mouths ofthe Gojib, Busunkullo, Kusaro or Gibe of 
Jimma, Walga, and lastly, at the junction of the 
two Arbo, called Gibe higher up. To visit succes- 
sively all these five confluents would require a con- 
tinuance of that friendly footing which I had esta- 
blished previously to the Plowden exploits in Gudru, 
or a stay of three or four years in the country 
according to the Spanish proverb—* Time and [ 
against any two.” These two hypotheses being 
decided against me, it remained to try oral in- 
formation as to the relative volumes of waters,— 
using as a check the relative surfaces of the respec- 
tive basins. ‘These last were to be obtained by dis- 
tances only; rejecting directions or bearings, which 
few Africans understand, and remembering the rule 
laid down by a French military author :—If you 
measure the three sides of a triangle you obtain a 
better result than in measuring one side and two 
angles. 

Being now reduced to oral information, I beg to 
premise a few remarks on the manner of collecting 
it :—as these must bear on all the hearsay geography 
of Africa. 

An intelligent Ethiopian told me, that “if a stranger 
asks him a question, he invariably answers by an 
untruth; because, he added, by a clever lie I hold 
the questioner in my power, and because there is 
always a salt (i. e. an interest) in fiction which naked 
truth can never have. Also, when I give informa- 
tion I am to expect either money or, at least, thanks; 
or perhaps I can serve my own interests by giving it; 
and in either case, I must render my answer as palat- 
able as possible. Now, I don’t conceive how dry 
naked truths can be rendered palatable.” 

Toobviate the effects of this Macchiavellian system— 
and in nine cases out of ten a system it appears to be 
—I avoided, in Damot, seeking men for information, 
—or at least appearing to do so; and never paid them 
for it,—or if I did now and then, always proffered the 
money under some other remote pretext. When I 
found a stranger, I always began by questioning him 
on subjects which interested him—on his family, his 
commerce, or his cows, on the wars of his country, or 
the power of his king. I then proceeded cautiously 
to my own ends; trying to convince him by my man- 
ner that a yes or a no was indifferent to me; making 
him speak of his own accord, and avoiding direct 
questions as much as possible. I always avoided writ- 
ing in his presence; except, on a few occasions, when 
I recorded the information, in short-hand, on my 
porcelain slab,—pretending to play, and without look- 
ing then at my writing. After six or ten days’ silence, 
I repeated the same questions; and if the answers, or 
spontaneously-given information, were the same, I 
then began to suspect that I had heard truth. If 
three independent informers told the same thing, 
I set it down as true. Although, in important 
matters, I never confined myself, if possible, to three 
informers, 

Proceeding, then, according to these rules, I have 
fourteen assertions that the Gojib, or Uma, turns 
round Kafa and the Suro, and receives the Baro 
(Saubat of M. d’Arnauld) to the west of Wiilagga. 
Ten informers agreed in affirming that the Homo is 
much larger than the Gojib. Two put the Suro or 
Borora above the Wabe: but one of them is so 
modestly veracious in speaking against his own coun- 
try, that the weight of his testimony appears to me 
more thantrebled. The course of the Kusaro, whose 
source I saw, is too short to give that river any im- 
portance. Eight informers agree in making the 
Gugsa much greater thantheWalga. Four witnesses 
make the Gibe of Inarya predominate over that of 
Leqa; but, to be quite sure, I sent to the confluent a 
man from Limmu and another from Lofe to measure 
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each stream. 


These two men — previously con- | developement of the moral and natural resources of 


vinced that the latter was the larger — returned with | the fine country to which they are going—and hope 


a contrary opinion. After having reported, in pretty 


nearly the same terms, on the width and current of | 


each stream, their measure of the smaller Gibe is 
likewise almost identical with that made by my 
brother a few days previously, and sent to me in writ- 
ing from Garjeda. I have thus come to the inevit- 
able conclusion, that the true sources of the White 
Nile are those of the Gibe of Inarya,—which I visited 
with my brother in January 1846, Out of fourteen 
latitudes observed between Baso and Bonga, I chose 
two—each of them the results of three sets of cireum- 
meridian altitudes, bound together by azimuthal 
angles, and about fifty-two milesdistant. I had thus 
a base as well determined as, in my position, it was 
possible to get. From one end of my base in Lofe I 
took the bearings of upwards of sixty summits of the 
Rare chain. Many of these had been carefully mea- 
sured in Gojam;—and in a subsequent station on 


Mount K&rniin Choge, 4,100 metres above the level | 


of the sea, I connected my Gojam positions with 
those of Gondar. Supposing, therefore, with Herr 
Riippell, the latter town in 35° 11’ 44” east of Paris, 
the Soura of the Bora, or principal afiluent of the 
Inarya Gibe, is in 34° 38’ east of the same meridian. 
As a check to these operations, I had some sets of 
lunars taken in Saka (Inarya), due north of the 
Soura;—but the want of a ‘ Nautical Almanac’ has 
prevented me from calculating more than one of them, 
and the result is 34° 42° 24". Whether the other 
sets will confirm this, I may, if God pleases, examine 


one day in Europe. The latitude agrees well, by even | 


angles from Saka and Goruge, with that resulting from 
angles pencilled on a circumferentor; and appears to 
be 7° 49’ 48". These figures may undergo a trifling 
change when I shall have discussed all my azimuthal 
angles. 

I may here add, that merchants are generally the 
worst informers; they are so well trained to telling 
falsehoods about prices and qualities that they seldom 
speak truth elsewhere. My favourite informers were 
elephant hunters, kings’ messengers, adventurers, 
and, if possible, slaves who had left their country 
when grown up. 

Our return to Gojam—which we performed sepa- 
rately—was replete with danger. But this letter has 
overstepped bounds ; and if the history of our adven- 
tures please you, I shall be happy to renew it another 
time. I will only remark that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances our excursion from Gojam to Inaryaand 
back again would have been performed in four or 
five months ;—while the rashness of Messrs. Bell and 
Plowden, by shutting up the high road, and compel- 
ling me to negociate a passage, forced me to protract 
my stay in Damot to the enormous space of seven- 
teen months, ANTHONY D’ABBADIE, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Many of our readers, by this time know that 
Mr. Brooke, who has played so remarkable a part in 
Borneo, has left his throne in Sarawak for a time 
and come over, like other potentates, to visit Queen 
Victoria. Few sovereigns who have approached 
England of late years have brought with them so 
worthy a title. The position which he occupies in 
the beautiful country for whose benefit he is now 
amongst us, and the steps by which he has attained 
it, are, it is truly observed, without a parallel. 
“ Almost, for the first time in the history of nations, 
the naked and untutored savage has learned to date 
the beginning of peace, order, and happiness from 
the arrival of his European governor.” In connexion 
with the opening thus afforded, we are informed 
that three clergymen of the Church of England are 
about to proceed immediately to Sarawak, to under- 
take a mission to the Malay and Dyak populations. 
It is needless for us now to inform our readers that 
with the religious aspect of a movement like this 
it is beyond the self-imposed commission of the 
Atheneum to meddle; and the evils arising from 
interference of the kind which it has often had _his- 
torically to record, have generally resolved them- 
selves into questions of the individual wisdom and 
personal conduct of those assuming the office of 
instructors. As the parties, in the present instance, 
are, we believe, earnest in their desire to educate on 
a large plan, (independently of the religious incul- 
cation) and to aid Mr, Brooke in an effectual 





further that their labours may effect something for 
the cause of science at home—we feel a desire to 
bespeak for them such assistance as may enable 
these objects to be effectually carried out. They 
are anxious to obtain, through the medium of bene- 
volent individuals, contributions for educational pur- 
poses, in the form of books, maps, drawings, and 
philosophical instruments. A reference to late 
works on the subject of the Eastern Archipelago 
will show how much may be done by teaching 


| amongst the Malay population,—and how capable 


they are of appreciating the superiority of the educated 
European mind. Courteous in manners and acute 
in intellect, the lesson that “knowledge is power” 
is quite within their capacity; and their recognition 
of the virtues of peaceful civilization is easily reached. 
They amongst us who doubt the success of a mission 
of civilization to the proverbially treacherous Malay 
—with whom piracy is a virtue—must overlook the 
early history of our own land with its piratical sea- 
kings and predatory Norsemen. This mission, if it be 
true to the liberal spirit in which we hope it is con- 
ceived, may test an important question which missions 
have hitherto for the most part helped to obscure— 
if it be not possible for Christian civilization to come 
in contact with the savage and establish its truths 
without destroying the people. From the moment 
that we set foot in Labuan as a nation, the natives 
have claims upon us moral and political. Civiliza- 
tion has duties commensurate with her rights; and the 
riches of wisdom and knowledge are due from us to 
those whose land and labour help to swell our coffers, 
Duplicate volumes or rejected instruments—any- 
thing that may enable the mission to make out the 
cause of science—will be valuable from individuals; 
and, surely, this is one of the occasions on which the 
Geographical Society should not sit by with folded 
hands. It may convert an opportunity like this into 
an important one for obtaining the rectification of the 
manifold errors in present maps,—and contribute, as 
a body, something to the cultivation of that great and 
promising field which an individual has opened up 
in Borneo. 

Amid the signs of the advancing season—which 
have for the most part a sadness in their beauty—are 
some that speak in other language than that of decay. 
—The early announcements of those brilliant pheno- 
mena, the Northern Lights, multiply around us. 
They were visible in Carlisle on Sunday, and again 
on Wednesday in last week; making their appear- 
ance soon after seven o’clock, and flashing athwart 
the sky in a brilliant phosphorescent-like circle from 
east to west.—A correspondent writing from the Ross 
of Mull gives us an account of a beautiful lunar rain- 
bow which was observed there some nights ago. It 
was first seen at half-past eight—the sky being par- 
tially clouded, with occasional showers, and the wind 
S.W. The arch was perfect—of a silvery phospho- 
rescent light ;—darker at the inner part of the arch 
and becoming bright towards the outer edge. At 
each extremity of the bow the effect was more bril- 
liant than towards the centre. The upper part of the 
arch soon disappeared; but the extremities continued 
for a considerable period—and as the extent dimi- 
nished, their brilliancy increased. “ Nothing,” says 
our correspondent, “could be more beautiful—more 
faéry like—than the whole appearance of this arch 
when perfect.” 

The Journal des Débats of Tuesday last has the 
following: —‘ For some days past a number of dark 
spots have appeared on the sun’s disk, and are visible 
even to the naked eye if a coloured or smoked glass 
be used. A good telescope is wanted to make their 
arrangement clear. They form two lines—one in the 
centre of the planet, formed of three large circular 
spots something like the three stars in Orion's belt. 
This line occupies somewhat less than a fifth of the 
diameter. The other spots are more to the right and 
in the upper limb,—tending westward. 

We mentioned some time since the expected ar- 
rival in this country of two living specimens of that 
almost extinct animal the Aurochs, or European 
Bison—which the Emperor of Russia, on hearing 
that the Zoological Society of London were in search 
of the complete skeleton, had promised to present 
as a mark of his attachment to science. These—a 
male and female—have now arrived, and are safely 





housed in the Society's unds : ee 
readers will doubtless fell emigan nt our tom 
quaintance on easy terms with an animal © a. 
which is, we fancy, nowhere else to ee 
without the ceremony of a hunt in the 
Bialowicza, in the distant government of ¢ 
—One of the great mammals which was un —_ 
ably a companion of the lost races of — 
rhinoceros and elephant in this country, fa then 
restored to it; and we trust that the Society vill 
as fortunate with this species as they have been » 
the giraffe—The impossibility of transporti ‘~ 
even of capturing without injury so wild oe > 
a beast—rendered it necessary to rear these ani 
in confinement from a very early age. Theana 
ment has succeeded perfectly. “The only pe oi 
instance on record of the removal of this meme 
from the forests of Lithuania is that mentioned bj 
Sir Roderick Murchison in his work on Rusia arj 
the Ural Mountains,—when the King of Poland 
sent an Aurochs, or Zubr, to appear before the 
Fathers of the Council of Constance, in the sixteenth 
century. 

We have already called the attention of our readers 
[ante, p. 939] to the establishment of Queen's Col- 
lege, London,—a branch of the Governesses’ Bene- 
volent Institution—for the purpose of granting cert 
ficates of competency to ladies seeking them with a 
view to the important and honourable office of jn. 
structor. We remind intending candidates for the 
benefits of the new institution that this month the 
Committee meet to receive their names: —and a 
house, we may add, has now been taken in Harley 
Street, next door to the “ Governesses’ Home,” in 
which the examinations will take place—We may 
mention, also, that Dr. Bernays has offered to open at 
the same house a series of lectures on language—by a 
course of his own on the German tongue: the course 
to be begun so soon as ten cards shall be taken,—and 
the whole proceeds to go towards the foundation of 
an asylum for needy aged governesses,—To this para- 
graph we may add appropriately that a meeting has 
been held in the City for the purpose of establishing 
a library for the benefit of young Welshmen resident 
in London. 

The first number of a new monthly paper is before 
us, apparently established in connexion with the 
College of Preceptors, and called *The Educational 
Times.’ It professes to give educational reports— 
papers on the science and art of education—educa- 
tional politics, embracing statistical information—and 
“papers for the purpose of conveying exact and 
scientific information on the subjects of the greatest 
utility and interest to the enlightened educator." 
The College of Preceptors, we may add, has published 
its calendar, containing all information relating to the 
objects and mechanism of the institution. 

Lord John Russell, we may mention, has given 
2507. out of the Queen’s Bounty Fund to Mr. 
Thom, mother of the late Mr. Robert Thom, tie 
British Consul at Ningpo—so well known for his 
labours to introduce his countrymen to an acquaint- 
ance with Chinese literature. The Glasgow Chronicle 
says, the last week of his life was devoted to pre 
paring for publication another work on his favourite 
topic—entitled ‘ The Chinese Speaker.’ 

We can contradict, from authority, the statement 
which has appeared in several London papers—and 
was quoted by us, on their responsibility—that Sir 
David Brewster was the predecessor of the Rev. Dr. 
Hanna in the editorship of the North British Review. 
Dr. Brewster never was editor of that (or any other) 
Review—and was not even one of the party who 
established it. His connexion with it was at no 
time more than that of an ordinary contributor. 

The first annual meeting of the members of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association was held, ac: 
cording to our previous announcement of the inten 
tion, last week at Aberystwith—Sir S. Glynne pre- 
siding. Many papers were read: and at the close of 
an excursion which the members made to Strata 
Florida Abbey, it was determined that a subsenipioa 
should be raised for the purpose of clearing out the 
remains of that beautiful and interesting ruin. 
Queen, it was stated, has granted 50/. for the pur 
pose of repairing the Tudor tombs in Penmynd 
Church, Anglesey.—The next general meeting wil 
be held in Carnarvon some time jn the course 
next year, 
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——“\ielaide papers bring accounts of an enter- 
ont which has been given in that capital to Capt. 
— the occasion of his quitting the colony to 
to England. The event was made matter of 
- concern. The public offices were closed, and 
post of the shops were shut. A subscription—limited 
4 guinea, that the record may have a broader 
ws bas likewise been set on foot for the purchase 
testimonial expressive of the sense entertained 
his fellow-colonists of the services which Capt. 
os has rendered them “by his discovery of the 
incipal part of the territory occupied by them, and 
by his subsequent exertions in extending the dis- 
sveries in the interior.” 
eC cpeahagee, it is stated that the valuable 
Library of the Royal Society of Icelandic Literature 
ia that capital has been entirely consumed by fire. 
The loss is irreparable; as the library contained up- 
yards of 2,000 unpublished manuscripts and many 
wique copies of ancient works printed in Iceland. 
_This calamity is a lamentable supplement to the 
iestruction caused by the burning of the Library of 
the Arna Magncean Institution—when more than 
40,000 Iceland manuscripts perished during the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen by our countrymen, in 1807. 
A letter addressed by Signor Carlo Guzzoni Degli 
Ancarana to the Chevalier Salvator Betti, and pub- 
ished in the Italian papers, announces the discovery 
ofan unpublished “ Life” of Fra Girolamo Savo- 
marola, dictated by Brother Serafino Razzi, of the 
onder of preachers. The MS. contains, also, some 
ms of Girolamo; which, according to the criti- 
cm of the letter, are sufficient to stamp him as a 


We see it stated, from Venice, in the Augsburgh 
Gazette, that the Mekitarists have just published an 
Armenian translation of the works of a Greek fabulist 
—theoriginal being unknown. The Armenian trans- 
lation would seem, on the testimony of its language, 
to be of the fifth Christian era. 

The Revue Scientifique et Industrielle states that 
Prof, Schénbein has, to a certain extent, discovered 
that long desideratum, malleable glass. The Pro- 
fesor renders papier maché perfectly transparent by 
causing it to undergo a certain metamorphosis which 
he calls catalytic; and makes of it window-panes, 
vases, bottles, &c., impermeable to water, and which 
may be dropped on the ground without breaking. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The VIEW of 
TIVOLI will shortly be removed. The other picture now exhibiting 
represents the INTERLOR OF ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, one of 
the most magnificent temples in the Christian world. Novel and 
striking effects of light and shade in both pictures.—Open from Ten 
till Half-past Four.—Admittance, Stalls, 2s. ; Saloon, 1s. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM, in reference 
toVENTILATION, &c., with novel and interesting experiments, by 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, Daily, at Half-past Three. Lectures on 
Character, with Musical [llustrations, by Mr. J. Russell, accompanied 
by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at Eight o'clock, 
except Saturday. Chemical Lectures. The Electric Telegraphs 
vorked. The Working Models explained daily. The beautiful Optical 
Effects include an entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. Diving 
Bell and Diver with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conversing with 
Persons under Water, &c. &c.—Admission, ls.; Schools, Hali-price. 





SOCIETIES 


BoranicaL.—Oct. 1.—Dr. P. B. Ayres, in the 
cnair.—The Secretary announced that several valu- 
able parcels of British plants had been received since 
the last meeting,—and would be distributed to the 
Members at the next distribution of the Society’s 
duplicates. 

Specimens of Zostera nana (Roth), collected at 
Poole Harbour, by Mr. Borrer, were presented by 
Mr. Sowerby. 

MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
THURSDAY. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 











FINE ARTS 


The History and Pedigree of the Portrait of Prince 
Charles, afterwards Charles the First, painted by 
Velasquez in 1623. Reading, Snare. 

Two hundred and twenty-eight pages of closely 
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course of 


Printed matter, in octavo form, are here put together 
by a bookseller and publisher of Reading, who is the 
proprietor of the picture about which he writes, 
and would fain have us believe that he has dis- 


exhibited in London we recorded our opinion of it 
[ante, p, 440], asa work of some merit which had 
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been retouched—painted originally neither by Velas- | 
que: nor by Vandyke, but being one of the innumer- | 


able studies made by some minor hand which were 


so greatly in request from the death of the monarch | 


until after the Restoration. 
The author of the brochure before us makes a great 
display of his assumed incapacity to do justice to his 


own case; but we have not proceeded many pages | 
| judgment in old portraits is unquestionable) proceed- 
| ing to the sale in company with another knowing pic- 


ere we find that he is a practised hand—having much 
ingenuity in stringing together circumstances how- 
ever extrinsic, and a special-pleading tact in dealing 
with them more fitted for the courts than for the dis- 
cussion of questions in which Art is concerned. It is 
unfortunate for his case, and a great proof of its weak- 
ness, that two hundred and twenty-eight pages should 
have been necessary to establish it. 

Early after its acquisition, Mr. Snare had made up 
his mind that this was the picture he desired it to be— 
and brought himself, as he says, into a state of en- 
thusiasm on the subject. He could neither eat nor 
sleep—sat up until three o’clock in the morning look- 
ing at it—rose with the lark, and took his eyes from 
it only to read some book that had reference to the 
Spaniard whom he believed to be its author. The 
taste for collecting old portraits has been long a habit 
with Mr. Snare. He says himself that it is so well 
known in the place where he resides, that people 
constantly bring him pictures for sale—and that he 
seldom declines to purchase, “ being anxious to secure 
the choice of everything of the pictorial kind that is 
brought in the locality.” He affirms that his “specu- 
lations,” besides having been “a pleasure,” have 
hitherto been largely profitable considering that they 
have been only casually entered into. Sometimes he 
has been “ very fortunate.” Once he picked up a por- 
trait painted on pannel and broken into three pieces 
for thirty shillings—which the man from whom he 
bought it thought wholly worthless—but which, he 
says, turns out to be Elizabeth of Bohemia, by 
Mierevelt. Then he made another discovery of an 
early portrait of our own Queen Elizabeth. Royal 
portraits he was “always most anxious to procure— 
and insensibly made them the study of his leisure. 
Gradually he made himself acquainted with the names 
of the painters who executed the likenesses of the 
different monarchs—and without effort “learned to 
recognize the styles of various artists of the several 
periods.” Our bookseller of Reading is as inge- 
nious in detecting the authorship of old pictures as 
able in providing a pedigree for them, from the easel 
downwards, so soon as his hypothesis has once been 
formed. Sometimes he sells these discoveries: and be 
it remembered, he has a great veneration for the effi- 
gies of royal personages—because, as he says, in the 
true spirit of trade, “they are sold at small prices, 
and speculation therefore is not very hazardous.” 

Having thus exhibited himself as ever looking out 
to secure royal portraits for small sums, the author 
tells us the whole story how he read Mr. Ford's 
* Handbook for Spain’—his regrets over the long-lost 
portrait—how he “ caught a most lofty idea of the 
scope of Velasquez’s genius,” only from Mr. Ford’s 
“ glowing account”—* conceived the notion that this 
portrait was yet to be discovered—and felt a deter- 
mination to seek for it.” He declares that “ he knew 
not why he was thus moved.” However, he went to 
see the pictures which were to be sold by auction at 
Radley Hall in company with the artist from whom 
he had bought the portrait of Elizabeth of Bohemia; 
and no sooner saw the portrait in which he recog- 
nized the features of Charles the First than he was 
“much affected.” How singular it is that he should 
have seen this portrait so soon after reading Mr. Ford's 
lament ! 

But this is not all. He knew it at once to be by 
Velasquez, though he declares that “it was in the 
drawing-room too high to be closely inspected,— 
and although the proprietor of the place, Mr. Kent, 
told him at the time “that it was by Vandyck and 
the background by that artist’s most clever pupils.” 
He referred to engravings from a first-rate printseller; 
but though he could not help asking himself if this 
might not be a picture by Vandyck, “a dreamy 
conviction came over him that it would prove to be 
the lost portrait by Velasquez!” Singularly enough 


covered the long-lost portrait of the unfortunate | for a creature of instinct, he seems for a moment to 
Charles by Velasquez. When this picture was first | have hada mistrust of himself. 


He “ laughed at his 
own credulity,” and was afraid to consult any one on 
the subject. But he read through ponderous tomes, 


| actually bidding for the picture. 





and reached his old faith by the new path of study. 
Then, he consulted a gentleman, a Mr. Keavin, in 
whose judgment he had confidence because the latter 
had purchased a large equestrian portrait from him. 
With him he attends the sale—and buys the picture 
for eight pounds. 

It is amusing to find Mr. Snare expressing the un- 
easiness which he felt when he saw Mr. Street (whose 


ture-dealer. Both, it seems, were in the room—and one 
However, they 
allowed Mr, Snare to buy the chef-d’ceuvre for eight 


| pounds! 


On getting the picture home, our author tells the 
old story of applying the moistened finger or the 
wetted sponge to its surface—bringing out the colours 
—and making, in short, the most extraordinary dis- 
coveries. It was then confided to the hands of a 
cleaner; who, as soon as he saw it pronounced it to 
be by Vandyck. Every body said the same :—but 
he, the proprietor, persisted—and persists—that it is 
by Velasquez. 

As a pecuniary speculation, the Exhibition of this 
picture has not been eminently successful. The 
opinions of the artists and the amateurs have not 
been in favour of the proprietor’s hypothesis;—and 
with some of our contemporaries of the press he has 
been at war because they also differed from him. To 
silence all such dissent he has written this history of 
the portrait. The connexion which he finds between 
the story of the finding of the picture, its purchase, 
and its assumed history previously to the discovery, 
escapes us. We want the link which Mr. Snare had 
—the instinct. This picture may have been the one 
described by Pennant and catalogued by Lord Fife 
as being in his possession at Whitehall in Fife 
House as “ Charles the First when Prince of Wales 
—painted at Madrid 1625,” and ascribed by the Earl 
to Velasquez : but this is merely such an ascription as 
is often arbitrarily made by the possessor of a work, 
unsupported by any show of reasoning or probability. 
—Mr. Snare has, as we have said, written a multitude 
of pages and made elaborate quotations to prove by 
induction that he has stumbled on his philosopher's 
stone: yet all this is apropos of such a description 
of portrait as often meets the eye ina ramble through 
Wardour Street. When George the Third was 
offered a pedigree by a jockey with a horse which the 
monarch had purchased from him, his majesty is re- 
ported to have said—‘ Take it back with you; it 
will do just as well for the next you sell.” So this 
pamphlet, failing to make out a case of authenticity 
for the picture now in question, may as well be laid 
by on the chance of its doing that office more effec- 
tually for some other “ hobby” on a future occasion. 

HENRY HOWARD, R.A. 

Mr. Howard, the well-known Secretary and Pro- 
fessor of Painting to the Royal Academy, died on the 
Sth inst. at Bath, in the 78th year of his age. He was 
born in 1770; and was at Rome, in 1794, when in his 
twenty-fourth year he forwarded his first work, 
‘The Death of Cain, to the Royal Academy Exibi- 
tion. He returned to London in 1796, and took up 
his residence in No. 332, Strand; where he was living 
when he sent four paintings to the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of that year—‘ Puck,’ * Ariel,’ ‘ Satan awakening 
in the Burning Lake,’ and ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 
In 1796 he removed to No. 7, Charles Street, Berners 
Street; when he painted for the Exhibition of that 
year—‘ The Planets drawing Light from the Sun,’ 
*The Rise of Morning, from Paradise Regained,’ 
‘Venus carrying off Iulus’ from the A®neid, and 
three portraits of nameless gentlemen and ladies. 
In 1797, he exhibited ‘ Sin and Death passing through 
the Constellations,’ * Boreas and Orythia,’‘ Hylas and 
the Naiads, ‘ Visit of the Maries to the Sepulchre,’ 
and ‘ AZolus convoking the Zephyrs.’ The next 
year (1798) he removed to No. 54, Great Marl- 
borough Street; and exhibited ‘ Adam and Eve find- 
ing the body of Abel, —and four portraits, one being 
of Mrs. Trimmer and another of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. Finding the poetry of his Art an unmarket- 
able article among the patrons of the day—he turned 
his attention to portrait-painting—removed to No. 13, 
Poland Street— invited sitters,—and in place of exhi- 
biting subjects from Milton, Virgil, Theocritus and 
Ovid—was obliged to be content with portraits of‘ Miss 
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Prickett,’ ‘Mr. Smith in the Westminster Cavalry,’ 
and such chance sitters as accident, rather than repu- 
tation, had brought to his door. He did not, how- 
ever, neglect the higher calling which he loved; and in 
1800 he exhibited a picture of ‘Eve’ from Milton, 
*The Dream of the Red Cross Knight,’ from the 
* Faerie Queene.” Such was his reputation at this 
time that he was elected (1801) an Associate of the 
Royal Academy ;—and pleased with this recognition 
of his talents, he stripped for greater efforts, and tried 
to throw all the resources of his pencil into ‘ A Fairy 
Vision from Comus,’ ‘The Angel waking Peter in 
the Prison,’ and ‘ Achilles wounded by Paris from 
behind the Statue of Apollo.” Banks and Flaxman, 
the two great sculptors, took notice of his efforts, gave 
him friendly encouragement inall he did,and suggested, 
it is said, new subjects for his pencil. In 1802, he ex- 
hibited ‘Love animating the Statue of Pygmalion’; 
in 1803 ‘ Mutius Scwvola thrusting his hand into the 
Fire; in 1804 ‘The Sixth Trumpet Sounded,’ and in 
1805 ‘ Sabrina’ from Comus. On the death of Banks 
in 1806, he removed to No. 5, Newman Street—the 
house and studio for many years of the great sculptor; 
and his ‘ Hero and Leander,’ the first picture which 
he painted in his new quarters, is said to have jus- 
tified his occupation of the place. 

In 1807 he painted ‘ The Infant Bacchus brought 
by Mercury to the Nymphs of Nysa’; and in the 
autumn of the same year was elected a Royal Aca- 
demician. Of his fellow Academicians at this time 
two alone out of forty survive—Sir Martin Archer 
Shee and Mr. J. M. W. Turner. Others, however, 
elected after him have died before him—Callcott and 
William Daniell, for instance, Wilkie, Dawe, Rae- 
burn, Hilton, Collins, Jackson, Chantrey, Con- 
stable, and Newton. His diploma picture on his 
election was ‘The Four Angels loosed from the 
River Euphrates.’ 

For fifty-three years, from 1794 to 1847, Mr. 
Howard never missed sending to a Royal Academy 
Exhibition. It would be difficult, perhaps, to find 
another example of such singular assiduity. A mere 
catalogue of what he did would filla page of the 
Athenaum. His oftice of Secretary tothe Academy, 
to which he was elected in 1811, onthe death of Mr. 
Richards, gave a methodical character to his labours; 
but where his pictures went—for he had few or no 
patrons, strictly so called—we regret our inability to 
discover. ‘Comus listening to the Incantations of 
Circe,’ ‘ The Contention of Oberon and Titania,’ and 
‘ Lear and Cordelia,’ are in Sir John Soane’s Museum; 
the Duke of Sutherland has his picture of ‘ The 
Hours’; the Marquis of Lansdowne a well-coloured 
picture of ‘A Woman with a Guitar’; and other 
specimens may be seen in the collections of Mr. 
Vernon and Mr. Sheepshanks. He was never much 
of a favourite with the public; but from critics he 
obtained at least his full share of admiration. In 
his best pictures the leading merit is, that he never 
offends you—he is classically cold. This is pretty— 
that part is clever—and here and there are certain 
graceful recollections of the antique; but you pass 
on unwarmed with what you see, and, consequently, 
soon ceasing to remember what you have seen. This 
is not the case with Flaxman, or even with Banks; 
who seldom fail to impart to what they borrow from 
the antique an inborn vigour of their own which 
lifts them up from the servile herd of mere imitators. 
Mr. Howard was always on the brink of doing some- 
thing great—but, like others, never got beyond the 
line which separates imitation from original excel- 
lence. His place, therefore, in the history of Art 
is not likely to be high or lasting; and the Royal 
Academician of forty, and the constant exhibitor of 
fifty-three, years’ standing must take his place among 
the other by-gone Royal Academicians—the Tres- 
hams, and Theeds, and Thomsons, of the last cen- 
tury. Nor will his lectures at the Academy mate- 
rially assist to buoy up his reputation. The critic 
twenty years hence will scarcely be accused of igno- 
rance because he knows nothing more of Mr. Howard 
than as “ Flaxman’s friend.” 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Modern Pictures at Milan. 

During my two days at Milan, I stumbled upon a 
show of modern pictures, &c., in the Brera Gallery, 
—curious, if taken in comparison with similar German, 





skill or originality which it displays. It seems odd, in 
the first instance, to be invited to compare Young 
and Old Italy by the intimate communion in which 
the ancients and moderns are jumbled together— 
some pale, but “not unhandsome,” water-colour 
drawings shouldering, not wholly shutting out, Guer- 
cino’s ‘ Hagar’—three enormities of live ducks, dead 
fish and cut melons, hiding just half of an elaborate 
old Nativity: and a thing (I really forget what) 
placed at an angle—obtuse by very many degrees— 
with the ‘Sposalizio!’ Tasteless as we English are 
accused of being, and cruel to boot towards our 
painters, we do not subject them to so hard a doom 
of refined torment as this! But—for any wrong 
done to their parents—the larger number of the spe- 
cimens exhibited at the Brera might as well be there 
as anywhere else: so little do they deserve consider- 
ation as pictures. Some have been painted for, and 
won, prizes :—the best perhaps among these being 
a ‘ Christ blessing little Children,’ by Signor De No- 
taris. Another of animals, by Signor Borgo-Caratti, of 
Milan, I should like to pack up and send home for 
our own Edwin Landseer’s eating ! Sundry pictures, 
too, have been purchased by some society—probably 
of Art-Unionists: the purchases, at all events, being 
worthy of the well-known high taste and discretion 
whichat home and abroad preside over such selections! 
Twoaltar-pieces from the legend of San NazaroeCelso, 
painted forthe Church of Urgnano near Bergamo, have 
little save their size torecommend them. Noneofthese 
efforts in high Art, I can truly and sorrowfully say, 
deserve a second look. In historical pictures on a 
smaller scale, matters are less disastrous. A composi- 
tion of “ Count Verde of Savoy protesting his inde- 
pendence in the presence of Charles 1 V. of Germany,”” 
by Signor Focosi, has much of the showy and mecha- 
nical cleverness which we recognize, rather than 
admire, in our own Selous and Corbould. A 
half-length of ‘ Ruth,’ by Signor Appiani, may also 
be mentioned. I thought with pride of Mr. Frost's 
‘Una’ while looking at a cabinet painting of ‘ Venus 
with the Loves and the Graces,’ by Signor Conconi. 
Then the landscapes! To criticize these I wished 
for nothing so much as the presence of our clever 
Graduate, who does not see “good in everything” — 
only perfect Nature in Mr. Turner! There are, at 
most, only two or three (a pair of sea-pieces in- 
cluded) by Signor Riccardi, which in England would 
even have been exalted far above “the line.’ Do 
not think me ungenerous: but who can desire, on 
occasions like these, to mitigate the severity of 
truth—that recollects how our own school of paint- 
ing has been again and again attacked by every 
esthetic foreigner who has treated the matter, for 
its low-thoughtedness and its technical incomplete- 
ness? The one good native picture in this Exhi- 
bition is the portrait of a Lady, by Signor De 
Magistris—the subject by no means an attractive 
one, but the treatment easy and excellent: the cos- 
tume, too, so happily arranged that it will look 
neither obsolete nor meagre one hundred years 
hence. There are some attempts in the familiar 
Dutch style, by Signor Induno—not bad: and four 
amateur efforts by Count Carlo Belgiojoso,—who, it 
would seem, shares in the strong artistic sympathies 
which distinguish other members of his family.— 
Among the most satisfactory part of the show, how- 
ever, is the screen covered by contemporary Dutch 
artists. Certain contributions from Zurich, on the 
other hand, are dolefully typical of the state of Art 
in Switzerland, if from either, or both, one is per- 
mitted to generalize. 

The average merit of the sculptures exhibited at 
the Brera is much greater than that of the paintings. 
I am glad to see the Italians making such obvious 
efforts to break loose from the conventions of the old 
classical mythology. In some of the marbles, great 
simplicity and elegance are to be remarked,—in few, 
academical insipidity—in none (so far as a hasty 
glance warrants me in pronouncing) extravagance. 





Fine Art Gossir.—The School of Design has 
opened for the season in Somerset House. Mr. Wil- 
son, the Director, has resumed his post; and the several 
masters are engaged in teaching the few students still 
belonging to the School. The Committee of the 
Board of Trade by whom the final arrangements 
must be made have as yet done nothing—the vacant 


Flemish, and French Exhibitions, rather than for any | seats jn the Council are still unoceupied, Messrs. 
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Horsley, Townsend, and Richa: — 
vain for the Director's retignation ane, okie mn 
equally in vain for the resignation of the Pres 
the mean time, the schools in the country are I 
strating against the new plan of education a 
by the sub-committee; and hard criticisms nent 
the desire which the Triumvirate exhibit to 
design. It is enough for us to refer to such = 
banter as we have heard while sitting ata disttanes ® 
the subject is one of great interest, and we hav - 
forgotten our promise to return to it before very io 4 
We alluded some time since to chan mH 


take place in the hours of study at are 


schools of the Royal Academy. A lat 

the Council provides that the Library shall ben a aes 
on Mondays from ten till four, and on Toeshe oe 
and Thursdays from four till six. » 


academy is to be open every alee ee 
o’clock until eight—an extension of time which i 
this department is of great importance. It is to the 
school of antique sculpture that the artist must, a 
all, resort for those sound and eternal principles which 
all changes of mode and form may illustrate but none 
can vary. 

Mr. Labouchere has, we hear, lately purchased 
from Mr, Farrer Etty’s well-known and early picture 
of ‘ Cleopatra,’ for one thousand guineas, ~ 

By this time the Fresconti, Mr. Dyce on his subject 
at Osborne House and Messrs. Maclise and Cope in 
the House of Lords, are about bringing their labours 
to a close :—winter being unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of this particular style of operation. 

A correspondent of the Builder informs. that 
paper that Kneller Hall, formerly the residence of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and built by him, has been 
purchased by government. “The staircase, which 
goes to the height of two stories, is,” says the writer 
“very interesting,—as it is supposed to have been 
painted by himself. The subjects on three sides, as 
well as the ceiling, are allegorical. That on the 
west side next the hall, representing painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, evidently contains portraits— 
perhaps of Sir Godfrey and his family. The paint- 
ings being only on lath and plaster partitions have 
suffered considerably:—but it is to be hoped they 
will now be carefully restored, and preserved in their 
original position.” 

On Monday last the Society of British Artists 
opened their New School of Art in their great sogm 
in Suffolk Street,—with an address from the President, 
Mr. Hurlstone, and a lecture ‘On Anatomy’ by Mr, 
Marion. A class for ladies is to be opened next 
week. Students are to be admitted to draw from 
the living model at this school at the age of twenty 
—one year earlier than the age demanded by the 
Royal Academy. After the present season—when 
there is a charge of two guinecas—the courses will 
be gratuitous. 

By the death of Mr. Howard, the Royal Acade- 
mician, — more particularly referred to in another 
part of this day’s paper,—Mr. Knight, we presume, 
becomes de facto Secretary to the institution in Tn- 
falgar Square. Our readers know that he has for the 
last nine months performed the duties gratuitously; 
—Mr. Howard retaining the nominal office and its 
emoluments as a testimony of the respect of his 
brother Academicians earned by thirty-six years of 
official service. Such an arrangement could, of course, 
have been made only with an understanding that the 
salary would be reunited with the duties in the person 
of the member who undertook the latter provisionally 
for the purpose of enabling the arrangement to be 
carried into effect. : 

The Perth Advertiser speaks of the intention to 
erect in that city a cathedral in connexion with the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland — whose scale and 
magnificence may be judged by the fact that it 1s 
cost the sum of 60,0007. ' 

The Builder states that the Church of Santa Sophia, 
at Constantinople—the most ancient Christian church 
that exists—converted into a mosque since 1453-8 
now undergoing a thorough restoration by order of 
the Sultan, under the direction of M. Fossati, an at 
chitect. “As we are informed,” says our contem- 
porary, “ they have removed the layer of plaster with 
which the superb mosaics and frescoes that decorate 
the walls were covered—and which are not less 1m 
portant as regards Art than they are in respect 
history,” 
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° from ‘Amsterdam state that the sale of the 7 


rae Rembrandt Book of Engravings, forming 
of the collection of engravings belonging to the 
Baron Verstolk de Soelen, will be sold on the 
inst. In the interest of the Arts, it is hoped 
re work, one of the most complete of its kind 
ae may not be separated by the accidents 


ofthe hammer—but may pass into the hands of a 
gagle purchaser. 
music AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
ONE MONTH ONLY.—The 





" NCERTS for 

x see ORILLE.—M. Jullien has the honour to an- 
sew SWISS “New Quadrille entitled the SWISS QUADRILLE, 
wane for the first time, on MONDAY NEXT, Oct. 1th. 
wile ‘commences at Eight, and terminates before Eleven. 
Te es and Places may be secured at the Box Office of the 

st Mr. Mitchell’s, Old Bond-street ; Mr. Sams’s, St. James’s 
Laws Ollivier’s and Mr. Alicroft’s, New Bond-street, and at 
alien's Musical E bh 214, Regent-street 








Haruarxet. — This theatre re-opened for the 
gason on Saturday last, with ‘The School for Scan- 
ial’ introducing to us for the first time several new 
andidates for theatrical applause. By these addi- 
fms the company is, we hope, much strength- 
aed; but it will be necessary to have more expe- 
rence of their talents before we can decide. Mr. 
Henry Farren performed Charles Surface with much 
(to much) confidence and some stage-skill. With 
slvantages of figure, voice, and training, he was too 
dow, inflexible, and deliberate for the character. 
Yr. H. Vandenhoff, who played Careless, isa young 
man of promise. The air of freedom and nature 
vhich accompanied his performance of this small 
pat gave good token of his capacity. To these 
yoritiates was added the débat here of Miss E. 
Mesent as Maria—a lady whose personal charms 
would make even worse acting tolerable. Mr. Cres- 
vick,too,has reached these boards; where he will pro- 
lably obtain a range of characters sufficient to bring 
cut such variety of talent as he may possess. In the 
mean time, we suspect that his circle is not a wide 
me, Awell-taught actor, his tone is monotonous, 
ad he seeks to substitute passion by declamation. 
In the latter, however, he is uniformly chaste,—and 
notseldom emits sparks of poetic fire. He performed 
on this evening Joseph Surface with abundant discre- 
tion, but with little aptitude. Mr. Wigan has again 
found his place on the legitimate stage,—and appeared 
hereas Sir Benjamin Backbite. ‘This gentleman is 
oe of the most important new engagements on which 
Mr. Webster has ventured. So many new faces of 
ciwse much increased the excitement of a first 








uight:—the strangers were loudly welcomed. Nor 
les cordially were the old favourites hailed. Mr. 
Faren in Sir Peter Teazle, Mrs. Nisbett as Lady 
Teazle, Mrs. Glover in Mrs. Candour, Mr. Tilbury as 
Sir Oliver Surface, and the manager himself in Moses, 
were received, as the play-bills would say, “with 
wbounded enthusiasm.” The comedy was followed 
by Mr, Planché’s extravaganza of ‘The Invisible 
Prince.’ The house was crowded; and gave, we 
think, satisfactory evidence that the dramatic season 
asset in with decided spirit. 

On Monday Miss Helen Faucit made her first 
appearance for the season, as the heroine in ‘The Lady 
Lyons’; and performed with her usual grace and 
pithos, She was supported by Mr. Creswick, as 
Claude Melnotte—a part much better suited to his 
sylethan that of Sheridan’s villanous sentimentalist. 
He is still, however, too conventional, and should 
ilow his impulses a much freer play. The farce 
that succeeded was Mr. Oxenford’s ‘Twice killed’: — 
nvhich Mr. and Mrs. Keeley made their bow to the 
audience, and were received with a hearty welcome. 
On Wednesday Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Cres- 
Wick appeared again together, in ‘The Hunchback,’ 
—vith the important addition of Mrs. Nisbett for the 
fist time in Helen. We expected a banquet on 
‘his occasion,—and were not disappointed. Mrs. 
Nisbett's Helen is marked by that remarkable vigour 
ud spirit which characterize her Constance in ‘The 

Chace.’ To these she adds an assumption of 
fressewhich renders her performance of this character 
quite unique. Miss Faucit, in Julia, was excited to 
one of her most brilliant efforts. From the moment 
of her misunderstanding with Clifford, she rose gra- 

uy to an elevation of passion which ultimately 
the summit of dramatic power. Thedelicacy 
mud tenderness of her interview with her discarded 
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lover, as the Earl’s Secretary, was most touching. 


A portion of it, from the depths of emotion portrayed, 
was nearly inaudible; yet the pantomime was so 
expressive that the situation explained itself without 
the aid of words. Rarely has despairing love been 
more sweetly interpreted. It was for the fifth act, 
however, that Miss Faucit reserved her highest power. 
The expostulation with her guardian was a triumph 
of skill, declamation, and dignified passion. Here 
Miss Faucit comes into an obvious rivalry with Mrs, 
Butler ;—the effects of the latter, however, are on 
the grand and massive scale, while those of Miss 
Faucit depend on the combination of more minute 
characteristics,__by repeated efforts accomplishing a 
beautiful and artistic whole. Mr. Creswick was the 
Master Walter,—a part well adapted to his talents. 
It requires a cold, inquisitorial manner, relieved by oc- 
casional ebullitions of kindness;—the very style, in 
fact, which this actor most affects. Mr. H. Farren,as 
Modus, improved upon us:—but we must know him 
further before we pronounce on his claims. This 
evening was distinguished by another débét, or rather 
restoration—that of Mr. Ranger, in the farce of ‘The 
Romantic Widow.’ Here he performs the part of 
a French Marquis in distress; who, from his London 
attic, advertises his qualifications to cook dinners, 
dress hair, teach his own language, and prescribe 
quack medicines,—and thus replenishes his resources, 
until placed beyond the necessity of living on his wits 
by his marriage with theromantic widow, (Miss Rey- 
nolds). This actor will be found a considerable ac- 
quisition. The house was crowded to excess. 

On Thursday Mrs. Nisbett performed Constance— 
the character which first indicated the eminence that 
she has since obtained. Mr. Creswick undertook the 
part of Trueworth—and seemed at home init. The 
Widow Green by Mrs. Glover was, as usual, an admira- 
ble impersonation.—_Mr. Poole’s two-act comedy of 
‘My Wife!—what Wife?’ has also been revived here; 
the parts of Captain Hector Tempest, R.N., Sen. and 
Jun., being performed by Mr, Farren and his son 
Henry. The family likeness conduced to the fun of 
the plot. Mr. Wigan’s ‘Model of a Wife’ has been 
transplanted to these boards,—where, to all appear- 
ance, it is likely to flourish. 

Drury Lane.—This theatre was opened last night, 
under the management of M. Jullien, with the “ An- 
nual Series of Concerts,”—which are to continue for a 
month. We cannot, for the present, do more than 
notice the fact. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Music in North Italy. Milan. 

He who should have touched Italy without 
coming upon traces of Music would have been 
laughed to scorn by the English traveller in the 
days when the Italian was rated as nothing if not 
an opera singer. Yet your fastidious dilettante, 
spoiled by Paris and London, will too often ex- 
perience such a doleful consummation if he takes 
his flights in the autumn; and, if he then even 
find the theatres open, will be tempted to ery in 
a spirit of present depreciation—* They have ‘ had 
the crown,” unless he can allow indications to count 
as well as finished performances. To me it seems 
impossible to pass a few days on this side of the Alps 
without being thrown into a somewhat tantalizing con- 
fusion of impressions, Matters for regret and for 
hope are so oddly combined! ‘The signs and tokens, 
too, seem now more perplexing than ever; and some 
of them, bred in the ferment of the thick-coming 
aspirations and fancies which agitate Italian society, 
are comical enough,—such as Rossini’s appointment 
to a captaincy of the civic guard at Bologna, or the 
hymns in praise of Pio Nono chorussed, a /a Mar- 
seillaise, between the acts of the operas in half-a-dozen 
towns. Nor will the idea of that prettiest but flim- 
siest of cabaletta-makers, Pacini, setting the choruses 
of ‘ CEdipus’ as a Vicenza regale for the Scientific 
Congress at Venice, be found less whimsical by such 
as recollect how Mendelssohn's ‘Antigone’ music has 
been cavilled at by classicallists because hardly grave 
enough! But the manifestations of Art in aid of 
Politics or Science may be safely left as transient,— 
to be returned to, when they shall bear artistic fruit. 

Meanwhile, of other less high-flown matters. It isa 
complaint pretty wellstereoty ped that there isnolonger 
any good street music in Italy, This, despite of grateful 
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remembrances of cotfee-house concerts at Venice and 
Florence, my own experience would have warranted 
me in echoing, so far as the instrumentalists are con- 
cerned, until a morning or two since. Then, while 
lounging in the front of the friendly Albergo, at 
Cadenabbia, on the Lake of Como, I was struck by 
the picture made by the disembarkation of a party 
whom we had more than once encountered on the road 
resting under the plane or acacia trees—a father, 
a mother, and a pair of young children, boy and girl, 
All looked tiredand shabby enough,—but not squalid, 
nor hungry; and the man had that fine expressive 
face which so often disappoints one here—promising 
intellect which does not exist. Ere he had well en- 
tered the Albergo, he mustered his quartett in the 
long passage which in part serves as a thoroughfare 
betwixt a hamlet and a little town. His own instru- 
ment was the feorbo,—the peculiar effect of which 
(somewhat between a twitter and a chuckle) is so odd, 
yet not unpleasing. The wife took her guitar—the 
boy, some five years old, and the’girl, little more than 
four, their tiny violins. The four began to play 
opera airs, arranged, with a gusto and delight which, 
I think, could not have been rehearsed on com- 
pulsion. Two more fiery and brisk creatures I never 
saw as they frisked merrily about betwixt exhibition 
and exhibition, and snatched up their instruments to 
begin again, with an eager and amusing rivalry of each 
other. The boy played very well in tune; stopping 
diligently, whenever he failed in a passage, to repeat it, 
and executing his music in good style. After a giro on 
the Lake among the villas, they came back at night- 
fall and set to work again; the children, as they rioted 
round our knees in the moonshine, merrily answer- 
ing all manner of questions in a manner which 
proved that they had made progress in the ele- 
mental knowledge of the art. ‘They seemed to be 
allowed food and fun enough. About sleep, I am 
not so sure; but in this delicious climate, and on such 
a lake as Como, vagabondizing does not seem so 
joyless for children as in “the dim and treeless town,” 
As I noted the name, Bolis of Bergamo,—I forgot 
for an instant the shadow to what seemed in its gipsy 
way so blithe. Iwas reminded of it the next morning 
by a contrast nearly as impressive as that of the Skc- 
leton at the banquet of the ancients. The little party 
was hurrying along the path in front of the Albergo 
to make some farewell music for us before we left, 
when matters were interrupted by preparations for 
another departure. A soft easy-chair was placed in 
a boat, then a bed; and when all was ready, there 
crawled out into the sunshine, tenderly supported by 
mine host, a pale woman, little past middle age, with, 
as simply said, “* Death and the Stage” in 
herface! You know the smile of the Dancer, got up 
to hide severe exertion? Well, it was there still,— 
long after the powerof dancing,almost of moving, was 
over! Inever beheld anything so ghastly! She had 
been for a short period one of the most celebrated and 
promising ballerini of Italy ; and had led, I was told, “a 
gay life,” of which we saw all buttheend. Melancholy, 
monitory contrast to the beginning of thosetwo children 
of genius! I could not but think how little chance there 
was of the dying creature in the boat speaking home, 
as the sight should have done, to the coarse though 
kind father and mother.—But I had better stop; 
since the training of the Prodigy or Artist is not a 
subject to he exhausted in one paragraph—severe or 
sentimental. If, however, the child shall have an 
average chance, it will not surprise me should the 
world hear more of little Bolis of Bergamo. 








MusicaL anp Dramatic Gossip.—The result 
of the Gloucester Festival has, we are glad to 
hear, been very satisfactory. The sums collected 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of cler- 
gymen belonging to the dioceses of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester amounted to 686/. 2s. 11d., 
—being about 150/. more than was collected in 1841 
and 1844: and it is expected that further donations 
will be sent by persons who were not able to be pre- 
sent at the meeting. 

To the list of deaths in the theatrical world we 
have this week to add that of Mr. Peake, the popular 
dramatic author—whose popularity has not, we regret 
to hear, prevented his leaving a large family behind 
him in very narrow circumstances. His early dra- 
matic writings had, in fact, yielded him such a return 
as seemed to secure his children against that tog 
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common lot in the world to which he belonged : and 
his savings were embarked in the old English Opera- 
house at a period when such investment promised 
large increase. The destruction by fire of that the- 
atre in 1830 reversed the canvas for him—and left 
himself dependent on his pen for daily bread, and his 
children to the chances of public sympathy after his 
death. A subscription is, we hear, in contemplation. 
—We may mention, too, the recent death of Mr. James 
Fisin, father of the Royal Society of Musicians—of 
which body he had been a member for sixty-five years. 

The new play by Mr. Marston is in rehearsal at 
the Havmarket, in order to its immediate production; 
Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Creswick being cast for 
the two principal characters. The title of the drama 
is quaint but imposing—‘ The Heart and the World.’ 
The dialogue is partly in verse and partly in prose. 

Of foreign gossip—we may mention that a new 
work by Auber is spoken of as about to appear at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris: that a new opera, the first 
essay in theatrical music of the pianist Litolff, has been 
produced at the court theatre in Brunswick,—and re- 
ceived, accoridng to the newspaper reports, with en- 
thusiasm ; and that the French company who have 
been playing successively at St. Petersburgh, Berlin, 
and Hamburgh have now opened a campaign in the 
Swedish metropolis. 





MISCELLANEA 
The United States Coast Survey.—it is not likely 
that the extent of the Survey will be appreciated by 
such direct personal observations as people have the 
opportunity of making. The signal-posts marking 
some of the Survey stations may be noticed along 
the Coast or in the interior,—it may be in Massa- 
chusetts or in New Hampshire,—noticed without 
any thought of their being also in Pennsylvania and 





Virginia, and the Carolinas, and along the Gulf of | 


Mexico. The coaster sees them on Nantucket, and 
he knows of the work going on in that quarter; other 
men observe them along the involved irregularities of 
the shores of Chesapeake Bay, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Mississippi Sound; but these signs, separately 
seen, are seldom thought of as belonging to one great 
work, under the guidance of one mind. A small 
encampment may be seen on some sand-heap of an 
island or promontory in the sea, or perhaps on some 
elevated ground, fifty miles or more from the ocean, 
and the passer-by is surprised to hear that it has to 
do with the survey of the coast: the observing tents 
may be seen in one of the Middle States, or towards 
the northern or southern extremities of the Union. 
At equally remote distances the topographical parties 
may be encountered : a surveying vessel may be seen 
busy with the soundings and the currents of the Nan- 
tucket Shoals; another may be spoken exploring the 
Gulf Stream, and another at work near the mouths of 
the Mississippi: astronomical and magnetical obser- 
vations at various stations, or at Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Washington, may come to 
the direct notice of persons—here of one and there 
of another ; these operations, apparently insulated, 
may be personally met with, but no impression is thus 
received, at least by people generally, of the extent 
of the operations or their combination in one large 
scheme. Even the published results,—the mapsissued 
from the Survey-office,—whether the general coast 
maps or the harbour maps,—hardly give an adequate 
idea of the unity and the magnitude oft the work, 
from which the attention is drawn away by the 
minuteness of detail and the miniature accuracy, 
which are of course the great merit of these admir- 
able charts of particular sections of the shore or of 
particular harbours. But, after examining one of 
these maps—say, the large map of New York Bay, 
or of New Bedford or Annapolis Harbours—a sea- 
port or a bay-port, let any one turn his eye to a com- 
mon map of the United States, and lookingalong the 
shore line from the northern limit of Maine down to 
the southern cape of Florida, and thence along the 
borders of the Gulf of Mexico on to the last limit of 
Texas—comprehending, all the while, the circum- 
ference of each island along the coast, and the com- 
plex configuration of each bay, and, most of all, the 
curious involutions of Chesapeake Bay, and the river 
banks up to the head of coasting navigation,—he may 
then form some idea of what an undertaking the 
Coast Survey of the United States is—of what is do- 
ing and what is to be done,—Literary World, 





Pepys's Diary.—Oct. 7.—Sir Walter Scott, in reference to 
Pepys’s Diary, mentions with marked discontent, ‘* the omis- 
sion and suppression” by Lord Braybrooke ** of a vast por- 
tion of that delightfully quaint Diary.”—Will you allow me, 
through your journal, to express a hope that in the new 
edition of Pepys, announced in the last Atheneum, Lord 
Braybrooke will restore the whole—or at least a large part 
—of what the public have been so long—and, I cannot help 
thinking, so capriciously—deprived of /—JuVENIS. 

Antiquarian Discovery.—A few days since, while 
workmen were engaged in excavating the bank of 
the river at Springfield, they came upon a wooden 
formation at a depth of about 17 feet below the pre- 
sent surface level; which, on being fairly dug out, 
was found to be the remains of a canoe, made of 
Scotch oak, in one piece, and evidently formed by 
scooping out the trunk of a very large tree. From 
the decayed appearance of the wood, as well as on 
account of the singularly rude and primitive nature 
of the construction, we have no hesitation in believing 
that many hundred years have elapsed since it came 
from the hands of an architect. Upon the whole, it 
isa clumsy-looking article, but must have cost its 
builder no small labour before his task was finished. 
The length of the canoe, or barge as it may be called, 
is upwards of 11 feet; the prow is sloped in regular 
Chinese style, but what has apparently once been 
a stern is of heavy uncouth formation :—it is about 
18 inches in breadth, and of proportionate depth, 
and when afloat on the water would be capable of 
accommodating two or three persons. It was found, 
we may explain, in a bed of sand—from which some 
conjecture that the course of the river has at one 
time run in that direction, Be this as it may, the 
article is certainly a curiosity in its way, and may 
afford ample ground for speculation to those who 
think the subject worthy of their attention. — Glasgow 
Chronicle, 

The Etymology of ** Urchin.” —Oct. 8.—Does not the last of 
the three species of beings mentioned in the line cited from 
Beowulf offer a much more certain parentage for the Urchins 
than the Celtic Uriskins— 

Eotenas and Ylfas and Oreneas. 

If the singular of this word was ever pronounced Orcene, 
it would naturally become Urchin in English. The sense in 
which we now use the term would seem to show that the 
Urchins were cousin-germans to the Dwarfs, who were well- 
known guardians of treasures. Might not this explain the 
Anglo-Saxon Eorcnan-stan—a precious stone—an Urchin- 
stone ?—H. W. 

British India.—British dominion in India may 
now be said to comprise a territory fluctuating 
between, if it cannot be admitted virtually to com- 
prehend, an expanse of surface varying from 555,000 
to 1,280,000 square miles; with a population alter- 
nating between the extremes of 83,000,000 and 
134,000,000 of human souls, Surrounded by the 
extensive and fertile countries of China, Burmah, 
Siam, Persia, Arabia, and the Eastern Archipelago, 
it may be described as comprising some of the richest 
and most sumptuous portions of the globe, terminated 
by a sea coast of 1,500 miles, indented with various 
harbours, and an interior intersected by the mag- 
nificent streams of the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, 
and the Indus. In climate, it is classed by the latest 
authorities as falling under three general divisions, — 
viz. the Himmaleh, the belt of the flat country 
extending from the Indus to the Brahmapootra, and 
Peninsular India. In short reaching, as our Asiatic 
possessions do, from within six degrees of the equi- 
noctial line to the thirty-fifth degree of northern 
latitude, they may be easily perceived to possess a 
range from the temperature of the torrid zone to the 
region of perpetual snow. ‘The agricultural wealth 
of such a realm is of course of the grandest to be 
conceived, comprehending all the demands of the 
vastest commerce that could be prosecuted. Yet 
what is the reason that such rich and profuse 
elements have not attained their rank in the markets 
of the world ? How is it that we import cotton from 
America; wheat from various quarters of the globe ; 
tallow, flax, hemp, from Russia; that we squabble 
about sugar from Brazil; when India is the natural 
storehouse of the empire for every raw product to be 
yielded by the bounteousness of nature? The trade 
of India with the whole world has been estimated at 
about 30,000,000/. sterling annually. It may well 
be hoped to be only in its infancy. It is, however, 
delightful to reflect upon the impetus which must 
naturally be given to it by the increase of her steam 
power and the introduction of railroads.— Universe. 








To Copngsronpents.—T, E. L,—H. H,—E. C. L,—received. 
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TEMPERANCE and TEETOTALISM. ——— 

e Just published, price 6d, 
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HEALTH and DISEASE." ™® HUMAN SYSTEM in 
British and Foreign Medial 
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500 Engravings on Wood, ted i 
tia tah ee executed in a new style, cloth, price 2 
DRINCIPLES of the MECHANICS of Ma. Wiliam Fr 
. _CHINERY and ENGINEERING. By P: . B Villiam Bt 
WEISBACH. Being Vol. 11. of the Liseany oF Tuiciees an 
ANDARD SCIENTIFIC RES.” ol i 
through any Bookseller. eg nenpoctuespeianen atay Dea 
H. Baillidre, Publisher, 219, Regent street. Nise 
" Just published, 8vo. price 6a. cloth lettered, profits accord 
A COMPLETE 'PRACTICAL GRAMMAR "be 
LA. of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; including Exercises for | “2°0,0"¢ 
Beginners and for the Advanced. — of 
y the Rey. F. NEEBE, Ph.Dr. gone 
Also, in a few days, oe 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL; the German § 17 
Text, with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and Histo J period ¥ 
rical Notes, and an Introduction, containing the Elements of J the Profits o 
German Grammar. 8vo. price 5s. cloth lettered. By LUDWIG ; 
BRAUNFELS, Ph.Dr., and ARTHUR C. WHITE, Esq. RO 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- w 
garden, ; 
Best Edition, Translated by C. BONAR, with 50 Illustrations b; Annual 
Count Poccr,” pd Claims pa 
TALES FROM DENMARK. By Hars 
ANDERSEN. Small 4to. price 6s. boards, 
“We prophesy for these tales an immortality in the nursery,” The Earl ¢ 
“An admirable translation—communicating Andersen's own ( T¢ Hon. 
spirit to the English text.”— Literary Gazette, Sir Richa 
Grant & Grithith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's Alexander 
Churchyard. ne oa F.: 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. Villiam I 
Just published, by the Metropolitan Working Classes Association Lt Ks 
for ~ roving the Public Health, with Twenty-nine Woodcus, = rise 
price 9d, 
(HE MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH ani as 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. dared, at th 
Part I. nee. 
No.1. First Address of the Asso-| No.4. Drainage and Sewerage. 4 Ifa par 
ciation. 5. Household Clean! mmair the o 
2.0n the Ventilation of 6. Water Supply, its Quan _ 
Rooms, Workshops, tity and Quality. > 
Houses, &e. 7. Exercise and Recreation. Bonu 
3. Bathing and Personal 8, Rearing and Training of — 
Cleanliness. Children. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; B. Wertheim, ——— 
Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. Jit Wha: 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE noes 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; %, Hf puistratt 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. ber H.W. 
Directors, The Marqu 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, | Tar! Cathe 
Hananel de Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, Prospect 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Henriques, Esq. . ; 


D. 

F. bi Maitland, Esq. pais tbe 
William Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 


4 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. 
* — Boyd, Esq. Resi- 
en 


Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. = 
Charles Graham, Esq. ’ the URG 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords PLA 


most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, ws 1834, 18 
annual income being upwards of 92,000/, In 1841 the we iA 
added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per annum on the sum ins' 


all Policies of the Participating Class from the time they were 
effected. rhe Bonus add od to Policies from March, 1834, to thesist 
of December, 1840, is as follows :— 4 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months. £683 6 8 
500 6 Years. 600 0 
5000 4 Years, 400 0 0 


5000 2 Years. 200 0 0 

The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, a 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where 
surance is for Life. Parties wishing to secure the be 
next Division of Profits in 1088, should meke inet . 
tion. No entrance money or charge excep’ stam 
information will be afforded on application to the eaident Directs, 
No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, 
Annuities,) Mp te te and Baker-street, Tondon ; College- 
green, om. aty lanade, Hamburgh ; instituted a.v, 1714. 
AM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
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\ TATCHES and C LOCKS. —A PAMPHLET, 

explaining the various constructions and the advantages 
of each, with a list of prices, will be forwarded, gratis, by post, is 
applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Gold- 








1041) 


NCE— 
wisasery, 17, New — 


Director: 


SH MUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE 
BRIT} Blackfriars, London. 










Captain Twisleton Graves 









be NICHOL AS dit ARRINGTON, Esq.. Deputy-Chairman. smiths, Wate hinakers, &c., 47, Cornbill (seven doors from’ Grace- 

igo fen Be Wn. coy ag yo —_ je fod of vepeening profits on Fire jusurances was adopted | church-strect), L ondon, | : ¥ 
tenaneG lonel Montresor at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 1 ——— — an 

co Ra FSA. — rae Alfred Walker, Esq. Life Profits.—Policies for the whole of life, at the ordinary rates, | ; J. DENT’S M A N UFACT U R E- Oo F 
Ho William have the profits added every seven y Je WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 


BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains roposals of any description 
wn and vey human life. 


and ory, information may hed ‘bad on application 
ree street, Blackfria 
wie a Ney iN CTES THICKE, Resident Secretary. | 


- mamrenets without sole may ioe ciected at rates inmmongenes 
re 
Anextended system of Life I 
Detailed Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents are wanted in places where none at present are appointed. 


THOMAS LEW IS, Secretary. 


Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches. Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT. $2, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Ch lock Tower Area), 


in three d modes. 





















DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED ‘HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- ( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
WY ALID, AND GENERAL m , > EPLATED.—T ctro Process is the only o nic 
\fEDICAL, = E OFF CE. | T PR mp, Ry 3 Vic cap. 20: and 10 vo .~ os ~~ vie the eden a pe hs i mated Goods, a Se ected, = 





thereby rendered equal to new. 


Mall, Londo: m., 22, Nassau-street, Dublin, William-street, London ; ; 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
ACTUR ‘s Pall Frankfort, all Bursen Passage, Hamburg. Capital— —One Million, ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
ES, Gallengasse, ribed Capital £500,000. sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
ULES. —~See Athy. Subse ‘ap’ Directors. assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 


George Bousfield, Esq. 8. Morton Peto, Esq. M.P. 


blished in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
This Ofice wae < assurance Of diseased lives. 
months’ standing are not affected by suicide, | 
and Assigned Policies are valid from the date thereof, 
ensue from any of these causes, 
ised by this Society give the Person whose life is assured 
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ould death 
Pounes waned 

































5l. 5a, . 
F ime 6 id the limits of Europe, on the pay: 
iver and Glass omen goe at small and fixed rates of premium, which are 
all on the Policy at the time when first issued. 

Tespectable pALTHY. LIVES, both at “er and in Foreign Climates, 
‘amp. Jimered with as much facility and at lower rates than at most 
— offices ; and & a, of HALF: A-MILLION sterling, fully 
in cloth, de fe rds a 8 for the f of the 
R 8 E § fh fiovuysengagements. 

and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, po poses 
~Mary Howitt application toany of the ey 's Agents, orto FRANCIS 
sterrow, | He} NELSON, Actuary, 1Mall,London 
- UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
‘ECTS of S LONDON, 
r OVE Managers. 
| SYSTEM in Charles Pole, Bsa: Chairman. - 
(harles Boulton, Esq x roke, 
orpe Nadiad fon. oye Bouverie, Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
fe er, E 
Soho. a erell, Es 4 | Charles Littledale, Esq. 
———_ i Samuel Pepys (uke Esq. | Feary Littledale, Esq. 
rith upwards of MM juikes Currie, Esq. M.P. eorge Warde ——— Esq. 
yle, cloth, price {I juta Drummond, Esq. | Sirios Pearse, Es 
Caries Bel Ford, Esq. | Charles Richard. Pole, Esq. 
CS of MA. @§ Wiliam Franks, Esq. » | pency } ay bea. - 
enry Stuart, Es 
fessor JULIUS eri nene RN. ¢ — e Geo! e » Peer eten, Eee 
p Lutcsreare Joseph Hoare, Esq. eorge Smith Thornton, Esq. 
ven may be had 1 arog HENRY T IDDERDALE, Actuary. 
The Mi to inform the public that the Holders of 
= palsies effected Tenth this Society are entitied to participate in the 
red, Tepe to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
RAMM AR which may be obtained at the Uflice, Threadneedle-street, 
tee babaer ofany of the Agente of the § coon 
g Exercises for fH “The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of most of the old established s 
A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, “= the Po licy Holders 
atitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1833, and the 
tions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
the German ferent A per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
cal and Histo- jos chea th the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
e Elements of otis ofthe Society, 
By LUDWIG Fe = = 
'E, Esq. ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
street, Covent- 50, Reputcret, Lenten. Petehiihed 1806, 
NVESTE APITAL, 



































llustrations by Annual Rak Hy on Bonuses ym * £529,000. 
Uustrations by Claims paid since the a of the Ottice, £1,520,000, 
By Hans The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 
~ Directors, 
he pears. Dabeicl Mocdenteld. 4 mer. Jone ee 
v ‘The Hon. Arthur Kinnair enry R. Churchi 8q. 
ndersen's ovn H rpichard D. King, Bart. William Judd, Esq 
r of St. Paul's @ Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, Esa. 
W. John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Deering, Esq. M.P. George Dacre, sq. 
Villiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq 
ses Association 1, The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
ine Woodeuss, bate the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
a ag me are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
ALTH and of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as svon as de- 
aed. ti tien present value. 
leans are ted upon the Wr tend issued by this Office, or 
1d Sewerage. te Policies ar are Spapehenen at their full value. 
Cleanliness. 4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma; 
ply, its Quan = the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo: 
ity. 
d ——, Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
raining 
Life Insured. | Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 
B. Wertheim, | ————_ — | 
itn Wharton, Esq. Skelto Castle soo | rae 6 O° 
iq. Skelton e | | 7,7 
URANCE @@ StJohn Saunders Sebright, Bart. ..| 000 =| 7652 1s 3 
London; 9, @ &*Nilliam Wake, Bart.. 5,000 | 7,500 5 9 
go". ee mere ens vb 5.000 7.128 15 8 
ampneys, Cauterbu: 3,000 4,509 1 
ears of Wellesiey ... sed 2,000 34 1 3 
oe 1,000 1,862 411 
— and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
ton to nts of the Office, in all. the prinel al towns of the 


ia ears 


Kingdom, ne at the head egent-street. 


Thomas Cale, Rsq. Ald. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Eee 
Richard Hollier, Jolin Wilks . Esq. 
Charles Hindley. a sq. M.P. Edward W iteon, Esq. 
Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price, 
TABLE No.1. 

WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

Premiums for the Assurance of 100/. payable at Death. 


ooo Piper, Esq. 

Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

tg Smith, Esq. 
mn. C, P, Villiers, M.P. 

















20 ! 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 
£83 1%%¢1%& 1$¢¢1%3¢ 
l1noe 215 2 15 ; 4 1 653 

TABLE No. IL. 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 

20 | 30 ! 40 | 50 | 60 
& ad £. 8. d. | &. 8. d, aad 2-024. 
1 18 2 28 5 33 7 a 10 3 | 6 Bo mL 





Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annui- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are granted, and Reversious 

and Life Interests are purchased on liberal term 

The following are among the distinctive features of the Com- 


ee The lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the 
payment of Policies, guaranteed by a capital of One Million. 
2. Two Tables of Premiums, the one giving to the assured two- 
thirds of the profits of this department of the Company’s business. 
3. A Table of Premiums for oy able at the age of 60, or 
previously othe has event of death; specially suitable to professional 
men of all cl 
4. Policies .y ‘the mutual branch immediately interested in the 
profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- 
sured, to be received in cash. applied to the eerenees of premiums, 
or added in reversionary value to the sum assur 
5. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yeariy, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, or in one sum. 
6. Every facility given, on mode terms, to persons going 
beyond the prescribed limits of their Policy. 
Loans granted on Life Policies which have been five years in 
force, ane have attained the value of 5vl. 
8. No entrance fee required. 
loans. granted on personal security,and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert any! Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery. E . Ald. M.P. 
Edward Bates, Es Thomas Kelly, y. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Lisa Jeremiah P ilcher, “Ena. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—P rofessor Hall, of King’s College. 

Low Rates of Premi 
Persons assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
fund of a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 65,0007, 
arising from the issue of nearly 6000 policies. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One My ear. For Seven pease. WwW _ Sam. 
20 £01 £0 19 


COMPANY> 











30 

40 150 169 £1010 
50 1l4 1 119 10 4on 
60 324 370 6 010 





One-half of the “ whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Policies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered, 
void in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands 
of justice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies 
are ae the gross amount of Premiums received will be 

return 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, 
and Policies issued the same day. 

BATES, Resident Dinecker. 





HN A. EAU MONT. “wananton Director. 
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A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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Davies, M.D. ; Alex. 
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to the | 
wae actus. and every necessary information, may be obtai 





RUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, se 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREE 


JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS, 


Company on the most approved i. of Life Insurance. 


uarantee Fund. 
eet _ Policy-holders of 5001. and upwards to vote at the general meetings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 
iCY.—The Directors continue to eppoint, to the Agency of the C 
profession. 


JANUAKY, 1819. 
Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) 


Messrs. Bomncuct &Co, 

ow. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 
Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
ent, or in equal annual > fora oe number of 
remium may id, for a term to 


ne paym 
eed u 
One Third "Lo the Capital, which thus ‘forms. r perpetually 


the 


Jinati " 


from 





t persons; and a 





, upon 








the Agency often’ No. 53, Dame-street, Dublin. 





d at the C 


Office, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London ; 
states CHARLES SAUNDEKSON, Scerctazy. 


London. © 








unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
V ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in ivory, bone and 
p\ wood, 4, I. ry street, London ; the best and cheapest, 
which may also be said of his Backgammon, Draught, and Chess- 
boards, Cribbage Boards and Pegs, cushioned Bagatelle Tables 
Pope Joan Boards, Work-boxes, Desks, Pocket-books, W riting and 
Envelope Cases, Dressing-cases, Tea-caddies, Table Cutlery, Shef-- 
field-p) ag Ware, Penknives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair, and’ Tooth 
ny es, Combs, Razors, Strops, &c.—Quality of all articles tirst- 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and sMY RNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching Scam into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
one extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
e,ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par re 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp: 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits ard destructive 
bleaching. ond Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one oo from Holles-street. 





Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 
JOWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DE N- 


\ TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, 
compounde d of the choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the 
Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value for preserving and beautify- 
ing the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the en: amel- -imparts the most pure and pearl- like white- 


hess ; and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have © eI its selec- 
tion_ by the yt: the COURT ard ROYAL FAMILY of 
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GREA ip BRITAIN, and the SOVEREIGNS AND NOBLL ITY 

Tr HROUGHOUT EU ROP E. Price 28. 9d. per box. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

This CRIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from al) Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and “ye healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects. and producing a healthy freshness and 
transparency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 
—— and Arms. Price 4s, fd. and ss. 6d, per bottle.—Sold by 

ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by ail 
Chemtote and Perfumers. 


(THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 

RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE COKDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
sweilings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. he 
ever debilitated the system or deep- rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, Hieh Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 
bottles 28, Yd., 48. 6d., 11a., and 208, each, 


A? PETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 

~—LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, Game, 
&e., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to health 
by its Stomachie properties. and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 63, Broad-street, Worcester ; : Barclay 
& Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 
London ; and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 

N. ne genuine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 


wrapper and I a abel. 
Nok TON’S CAMOMILE PILLSare confidently 
recommended as a simple, but certain remedy. to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints: they act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient, nd 
ing strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., or 2s. 9d. and 11a. each, by A. W illoughby 
& Co. (late B. G. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders.— Be sure toask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do 


not be persuaded t to ) purchase an imitation. 
Prorsy.— —Another very severe case cured by 
Holloway’s Pills.—- Mrs. Martha James, of Newport, between 
forty and fifty years of age, was in a most awful dropsical state, the 
lower extremities being dreadfully swollen, arising in a great 
measure from inattention to herself at this particular period of 
life, when, almost too late, she a; plied to different medical men, 
and also became an inmate of two hospitals; but at the several 
pees where she sought relief she was pronounced incurable. 
ortunately, on her return home, she was persuaded to try Hol- 
loway’s Pills, and by their A L strict attention to diet, ina 
w weeks she was restored to perfect health.—Sold by all drug- 
= and at Professor Holloway’s 5 cotablighment, $0 . ti 
ndon, 

















THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 











THE ATHENZUM 


THE HISTORY OF ART 
BY 
ITS MONUMENTS, 


FROM ITS DECLINE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 
TO ITS RESTORATION IN THE SIXTEENTH; 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


SEROUX D’AGINCOURT: 


IN THREE THOUSAND THREE *"7NDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE SUBJECTS, 
ENGRAVED ON THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT PLATES. 


THREE VOLUMES, ROYAL FOLIO, PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 





Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE—Seventy-three Plates. 
Vol. Il, SCULPTURE—Fifty-one Plates. 
Vol. HI. PAINTING—Two Hundred and Four Plates. 





Tuts fine work of Acrncourt was the first in which the idea of exhibiting the progress of Art by a series of its nobled 
Monuments was perfectly carried out. Here we see, not only in theory, but in practice, the passage of Art through its variou 
phases. In Arcurrecture we pass from the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more complicated grandeur of the Roma 
from the later Roman to the Lomparpic and Norman—from the gradual introduction of the Poryrep Arcu to the formation of 
perfect style founded on that feature,—a style which in its turn we see gradually disappear under the innovations of the “ revival’; 
in short, by a series of accurate Engravings from celebrated Monuments, we trace the transitions of Art from the classic period 
our own times. 


Scutprure—Paintinge—tue Art or Intvmixattion—Enaraving on Woop—Germs—anp Mepats are similarl 
represented, 

It is a work that has long been sought and prized by all who could afford the high price at which alone it was to} 
procured, but by which it has been confined to the Libraries of the Wealthy. To place this English Edition within the reach ¢ 
all, and to secure to the Artists of England its invaluable assistance in their labours, it has been published at this unprecedented! 
low price, the Proprietor feeling confident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It is anticipated that no ARCHITECT 


Painter, or Scutpror—or, in fact, any one connected with the Fixz Arts—would willingly be without such a work, when s 
small a sum can purchase it. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY 
MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 











Printed by James Hors, of No. 4, New ‘Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, ‘Took’s-coust, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and P 
by Joan Franci 8S, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; amd s0bd by all Booksellers andN d Agents: for Sco ’ 
Bel! & Bradfute, Edinburgh; —for REL AND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 9, 1847. 
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